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TO THE PUBLIC, 


Tue Nortnern Liout is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character: 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 
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A PROTECTIVE TARIFF—OBSERVATIONS UPON MR. 
LIPPINCOTT’S DEFENCE. 





BY WILLIAM H. JANSEN. 





As Mr. Lippincott has not answered my objec- 
tions to his views of a protective tariff, but confined 
himself to attempts to show inconsistencies in my 
article, by unjustly taking the part of one idea and 
adding it to another, I shall have very little to say 
about his defence, and less in my own justification. 
Though the motives which influenced the English 

overnment in laying duties, has very little or noth- 
ing to do with the merits of this question, Mr. Lip- 
pincott has devoted a large portion of his defence to 
show that I not only contradicted myself in relation 
thereto, but am also contradicted by the facts. Ias- 
serted that the object of those duties was to support 
the crown, and pay off the national debt. Now, for 
the truth of this, I refer Mr. Lippincott to 1 Eliz. c. 
19, which declares that the duties of tonnage and 
poundage were laid and voted to the crown, because 
they were necessary to enable it to ‘‘ defend the 
realm, keep and safe guard the seas, keep in repair 
the harbors, and for the intercourse of merchandise 
safely to come into and me out of the same ;”’ and 
as I tad before stated, these duties were afterwards 
made perpetual, and mortgaged for the payment of 
the national debt; which mortgage still remains. 
But high as these duties are, they go but a small way 
towards paying the interest on this debt, and hence, 
not only on taxes but also excise duties have been 
laid upon every thing manufactured in the country. 
Why were not higher duties laid upon foreign goods 
to make up the deficiency? Because they would have 
excluded them altogether. Why, I would ask, if 
the government has such a parental regard for the 
manufacturers, does it lay heavy duties upon raw 
materials, which they cannot procure within them- 
selves; and the free importation of which is neces- 
sary to their mechanieal interests? Upon every 
pound of cotton shipped into England the govern- 
ment receives three cents; thus giving other countries 
into which it is imported free of duty, that advantage 
over the English manufacturer. So with the duties 
upon wool, lumber, &c. The manufacturers have 
always remonstrated against these duties, but could 
never affect their abolition. That many duties have 
operated as the manufacturers thought, to protect 
them, is very likely; and it may be true, that the 
overnment flattered them that they were laid for 
t purpose; but the principal influence which led 

to their adoption, was to sustain the government. 
And what is protection? Why, where the duty is 
greater than is necessary for the support of govern- 

| 





ment. Thisisnot the case with England. Sheneeds 
every dollar of duties to pay the interest on her debts. 
The witnesses examined in the report to which Mr. 
Lippincott refers, give the same definition of protec- 
tion. In their opinion, some duties are protective, 
but they are contradicted by the fact that the reve- 
nues of the government are not greater tlan the ex- 
penses. In 1841, the expenses exceeded the reve- 
nues by more than 2,000,000 pounds sterling. If 
they are repealed as to some articles, they must be 
laid upon others. And why, if they are meant for 
protection, does the government refuse to abolish 
them upon the urgent solicitation of those whom 
they were designed to protect? The grand aim of 
all British legislation, as I have before said, is to ag- 
grandize the government; and the time, industry, 
and liberty of the nation must yield to this end. 
This spirit strikingly showed itself in the attempts 
made to lay duties upon her own manufactures, sent 
to her North American colonies, and which produc- 
ed ruin among her mechanics, and ended in the Re- 
volution ; while duties, taxes, excises, &c. were laid 
for revenue, the prohibition of the importation of 
many articles was declared upon the ground of mak- 
ing the government independent, and for preventing 
gold and silver from leaving the kingdom. Under 
the old ‘‘ mercantile system,’’ the real wealth of a 
nation was supposed to consist in the precious metals, 
and that as long as the nation imported as much as 
it exported, it was getting no richer; and that if it 
imported more than it exported, it became poorer. 
This contracted idea of what constituted national 
wealth, led to the prohibition of the importation of 
many articles, and oftentimes to the prohibition of 
the use of domestic manufactures, so that they might 
be exported and gold and silver taken in exchange. 
During the reign of W. and M., the trade with France 
was prohibited and declared to be a nuisance, be- 
cause it took gold and silver out of the kingdom, 
and because France was the natural enemy of Eng- 
land. Vide the treaty of commerce between Eng- 
land and France, concluded Sept. 26, 1786; where 
both nations admit the evils which had grown out of 
their restrictive and prohibitory systems; and vide 
accounts of commercial writers on the terrible ef- 
fects of these prohibitory systems. But the mercan- 
tile system is exploded, and the import and export 
of gold and silver is looked upon as shipments in 
any kind of merchandise. Many interests may have 
grown up under these duties, and it may be a good 
reason with some, in order to protect them, that they 
should not be repealed; but this has nothing to do 
with the original imposition of them. Mr. Lippin- 
cott says that I have contradicted myself in answer- 
ing his assertion, that a protective tariff promoted 
emigration. On this point I will only refer to what 
I have before written. Mr. Lippincott should have 
parry the whole of my idea, and answered it if 

could. Mr. Lippincott contends that by dimin- 
ishing duties we expose our own manufacturers to 
ruin; that they are driven to the cultivation of the 
soil; that the surplus of grain is increased, and the 
surplus must remain on hand unsold. Now this is 
not true; it willbe sold. The English manufacturers 
cannot send in their goods to us for any length of 
time, without taking our produce; and if they will 
not do this, why, they cannot injure our mechanics, 
for they can sell only to the extext they buy, and 
their refusal to take our produce, will protect our 
manufacturers more surely than any tariff can. But 
Mr. Lippincott says that a country can export more 
than it imports in the course of a number of years, 
and to prove thishe says that English capitalists have 
now invested in stocks and loans in this country, about 
$200,000,000 ; and that the fact that the currency of 
France is mostly in gold and silver, proves that she 
exports more than she imports. Now I ask, is it the 
fault of the system of free trade, that our state go- 
vernments have issued stock to the above named 
amount? Is it the fault of that system that a great 
national bank was chartered to facilitate importa- 
tions, and to entice the states into such indebtedness? 

The advocates of a tariff were the advocates of a 
bank ; and it may be that this bloated- paper system, 
both here and in England, has contributed to prevent 
a greater flow of the precious metals into the coun- 
try. A bad currency will always drive away a good 





| one. A paper circulation will soon expel one of 
| gold and silver. Why? Because the latter being 
so much more valuable than the former, is seized up- 
on and retained, while the former will be circulated. 
| We see the operation of this daily, even in the paper 
| system. We have no means of ascertaining the va- 
| lue of the imports and exports into Great Britain or 
| France. The official valuation is no criterion by 
which to judge of the real value; and there is no sure 
| means of ascertaining the real value. This is true 
| to a very great extent here. The real value of im- 
| ports may be much less than the appraised value. 
We cannot judge of the precise value without seeing 
the actual contract between the foreigner and impor- 
ter; which is impossible. We can, however, ascer- 
| tain by the course of trade how the balance is. If 
| it is running heavily against us, the market becomes 
| cramped, and importations cease until the debt is 
paid. For the last summer a large amount of fo- 
reign debts have been discharged, and our importers 
are not now pressed. If we are so deeply indebted 
abroad, and did not export to pay this debt, our im- 
porters could not meet their engagements abroad. 
But the fact that they do this, and without paying a 
heavy premium upon bills, proves that our imports are 
not too large. And added to this, the fact that our 
importers become richer than our manufacturers, 
proves that foreign trade so far from being an injury 
to the country, increases its wealth more rapidly than 
any other business. Indeed, I think the §200,000- 
000 of state stocks and loans of which Mr. Lippin- 
cott speaks, should be looked upon as merchandise ; 
it floats in the market as such. The English stock 
is so regarded; also the precious metals, and this 
stock will be paid in merchandise, if paid at all. 
Mr. Lippincott is under great error as to the course 
of trade. It is almost impossible that a very great 
amount of specie can be exported to pay debts. 
Merchants always take the cheapest mode of dis- 
charging their liabilities. When there are plenty of 
bills in market, they will pay through them. When 
they become scarce and are at a high premium, spe- 
cie is shipped; then our productions, which are a 
much cheaper payment than specie, when specie is 
at a premium. Specie will run where it is most 
wanted; the more it is wanted here the higher the 
premium becomes, thus making this mode of paying 
foreign debts so dear, that only a comparatively small 
amount can be exported. The following table, taken 
from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
will confirm the above views. 





Years. Imports. Exports. 
| Tee 8,064,090 $10,478,059 
i Perr 3,369,846 10,810,180 
IGBB,. ..ccccee 5,097,896 6,372,987 
eee 8,379,825 7,014,552 
1GBS,. occccce ° 6,150,765 8,797,055 
TORS, cccccees 8,880 ,966 4,098,678 
WORT ys cccccese 8,151,130 6,071,305 
ROBB, . wcccccce 7,489,741 8,243,476 
SEP . 7,403,612 4,924,020 
1880, ... .scccce 8,155,964 1,241,622 
a ETT EEE ° 7,305,945 9,014,931 
ons pans 5,907,504 5,656,540 
16SS,. 2.22000 7,070,368 2,244,859 
BBBA,. cocccece 17,911,632 1 ,666 ,258 
ee 13,131,447 6,477,775 
eee 13,400,881 4,324,336 
1837,....++-++ 10,516,414 4,692,730 
1838,..... eoes 17,747,116 3,598,046 
1889,....ccecee 5,574,264 8,775,443 
1840,......... 8,882,813 8.417,014 
1841,......-- : 4,908,482 10,020,044 
Total,....++ $181,501,510 $133,759,910 


How unfounded now appear all the arguments of 
the friends of protection, that foreign trade draws 
from us the precious metals. There is no doubt that 
the export of 21,000,000 in specie from this coun- 
try is more severely felt thanan export of $10,000,- 
000 from France ; because through our paper system, 
the value of one dollar is swelled into four, and when 
the basis is taken away, alarm seizes upon the hold- 
ers of these bills ; confidence is lost; all business is 





arrested ; the arm of industry is paralyzed ; heavy sa- 
crifices are made; contracts are broken; debts cannot 
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be paid, and ruin falls heavily upon thousands. On 
the other hand, the shipment of ten times the same 
amount from France or Holland is scarely felt, be- 
cause what is left is increased rather than diminish- 
ed in value.* That rests upon its own basis; it is 
worth intrinsically what it represents, We are not 
on tip toe at the arrival of every vessel to ascertain 


the condition of the money market of France or | 


Holland; we hear no accounts of the good or bad ef- 
fects of the currency of those countries upon the 
working classes; all goes on smoothly, safely and 
happily. 


it is different. The least miscalculation; the slight- 


est imprudence; the most trifling mischance, occa- | 


sion distress and ruin. And had we not here land so 
cheap and productive, to which the unfortunate may 
resort, our ruined merchants and mechanics would 
be in a much more miserable condition than the poor 
of France. 


ther is business interrupted. When the allied armies 
marched into Paris, and enormous contributions were 
laid upon the people, they were paid immediately in 
gold and silver; business was undisordered; prices 
remained firm, and all debts were discharged with 
the usual facility. The one tenth of that sum would 
have ruined our merchants in a time of bank expan- 
sions, and involved one half of our citizens in bank- 
ruptcy. The export of specie from France does not 
prevent capitalists from loaning what is left; because 
the loan does not, like a bank bill, return for redemp- 
tion. But the export of specie from this country 
not only stops all loans or discounts, but also with- 
draws the specie from circulation. While on this 
point, | will add one remark, as to the effect of a spe- 
cie currency, in this country upon prices; I have 
heretofore said that it would not diminish them. The 
average price of every thing is about the same as 
the exporting price, or what the article will fetch 
abroad. Now it is evident that the price of labor 
will correspond with the exporting price, and that 
the exporting price is influenced, not by our curren- 
cy, but by the demand from abroad. If our prices 
are higher than the prices in foreign markets, it is 
not because our currency is different, but because the 


supply is not as great as the demand; and demand | 


consists not in currency, but in the wants, tastes and 
desires of the heart. We cannot produce anything 
cheaper because our currency is one of paper; cur- 


rency cannot affect production, and the wages of la- 
bor will depend upon the ease and facility which one 
country possesses over others for the production of 


its exports. And the demand for our exports, as 
I have before said, is not affected by currency. 
Let us take England as an example to prove this po- 
sition. She has great facilities for manufacturing. 
Her currency is a great deal nearer a gold and sil- 
ver basis than ours. Now the number of the produc- 
ing classes is about $8,000,000; out of these come 
the expenses of the government, which at the small- 
est calculation amount to %250,000,000; besides the 
restrictive system upon corn alone increases their 
costs of living to about $200,000,000 more. Now 
if these large sums which have been wrung out of 
the poor were divided among them, they would re- 
ceive at least $60 a year more than they now do; 
which together with their present pay, would increase 
the wages of their labor almost to the same sum as 
our own. Were it not for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment; their taxes and restrictive systems; these 
large sums would be given in the form of wages to 
the laborer. And he would receive nearly the same 
amount as our laborer, notwithstanding their cur- 
rency is much nearer a specie basis; and if their 
currency was entirely specie there would be the same 
demand for their goods, and consequently they would 
receive the same prices. There is one cause which 
affects the price of their labor, which here we do not 
et feel, and which currency cannot obviate, as a 
arge and overflowing population. I am satisfied 
that the interest not only of the mechanic, but of all 
classes, would be promoted by a change in our bank- 
ing system, and that prices would not sensibly di- 
minish if we directed our labor in harmony with na- 
ture. 
Mr. Lippincott thinks that T have contradicted my- 
self in refuting his arguments, that a reduction of 
duties would bring down prices. Had Mr. Lippin- 





* «The reason the currency of France is mostly silver, is 
that silver is overvalued in that country, so that every per- 
son who pays a debt of 24 livres in gold, would lose 1 livre. 
The consequence is, the gold rushes out of the kingdom, and 
silver rushes in. During the last year a brisk exchange of gold 
and silver has been carried on betwecn France and England. 
By the laws of the English mint, gold is valued over silver 1 
14-31, which produces the same effect there in bringing gold in- 
to the kingdom, that the over-valuation of silver in France, ef- 
fects in drawing that metal into the latter country. By our 
standard, silver was formerly over-valued, and hence our coins 
were mostly in that metal, but in 1834 gold was over-valued, 
and hence the large fuperinSene of gold, compared with sil- 
ver since that date. e English sovereign. which formerly 
passed for $4-50, now passes for $4-80. What humbug to at- 
tribute this to a tariff!” 





But with England and the United States | 


That country can lend to the bank of | 
England millions in coin, and it is not missed, nei- | 


| cott extracted the whole of my statement or idea, 
| he would have been unable to show any contradic- 
/tion. I will only refer my readers to my article and 
his comments upon it. There is yet one point of 
Mr. Lippincott’s defence I will notice. He says I 
|mis-stated his views in relation to a protective tariff 
‘upon the farming interests. He says he ‘‘ would not 
have the manufacturers to buy $1,000 and sell $125; 
but I would have the farmers to sell $1,000 of pro- 
| duce and buy $125 worth only of protected articles, 
125 more of those not protected, and to pay $200) 
_ or $300 for farm labor; and save the balance to buy | 
land in the west for his children. Of this $1,000 | 
| I would have one-fourth sold to manufacturers; one | 
‘half to cities and villages, to be consumed by me-| 
'chanics, traders and mariners, and the other fourth | 
exported to other countries. A small excess of pro- | 
‘duction over consumption, has an effect greatly to) 
reduce prices.”’ Thus Mr. Lippincott admits that | 
the excess of production which must be exported, | 
will bring the home prices down to the prices in fo- | 
reign markets. Indeed it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that the home consumer would pay higher for 
his grain than it is selling for in the sea ports. Now 
for the quantity exported we would be compelled to 
take foreign goods in exchange, with a heavy duty | 
on theirback; and of thearticles bought of the home 
manufacturers we would be compelled to pay a much | 
higher price than that at which they were selling 
abroad. Thus it is pretty clear, according to Mr. | 
Lippincott’s own statements, that while the farmers 
got no more for their grain, they would be compell- | 
ed to pay much higher for their goods. Would this | 
be a benefit to them? But let us take another view 
of this plan. He would have the farmers sell one- | 
fourth, ($2.0) to the manufacturers, and buy $125. 
Well, where are the manufacturers to get the 125 
which they pay to the farmer,over and above what they | 
sell tohim? Not from the mechanics, traders and | 
| mariners in cities and villages; for they cannot sell to | 
them more than they buy of them, or they must fail 
unless they can get the money out of somebody. | 
And they cannot get it out of the farmer, for he sells | 
one half of his grain to them, $500 worth, and buys | 
nothing. 





It cannot come out of the manufacturers, | 
for they get out of them $125 to pay the farmer, thus | 
making all their debts $625. Perhaps they might | 
get something out of the wages, $200 which the far- | 
mer pays to his laborers. Still they are minus $450; | 
ruin would follow, and they would be compelled to | 
turn farmers. And does Mr. Lippincott suppose that | 
foreigners would buy to the amount of $250, and sell 
jonly $125? °Tis nonsense. Does not Mr. Lippin- 
|cott know that when a man expends more than he 
|buys he becomes bankrupt. Every dollar that is 
; earned must be laid out in the purchase of some pro- 
| duct of labor, or property which will give exercise 
|to labor, or some one must fail. For every dollar 
| that is not so laid out, withdraws so much from the 
| circulating medium, and affects production to that 
/extent. And if additional currency is issued to sup- 
'ply the place of that withheld, or invested in proper- 
| ty not the work of labor, the amount of such curren- 
cy in the course of time, would become almost as 
|great as the amount of property which would 
|depreciate it so much that it would be worth 
nothing. The real wealth of classes consists in the 
value of the articles they take in exchange for their 
own work from other classes. But what would become 
| of the $100,000,000 worth of other articles we send 
|abroad? They must either be shutup in the country, 
|or in payment of them we must take foreign goods 
in exchange. And to the extent of our exports, fo- 
reign goods will come in, and no tariff can keep them 
out. I would not have troubled my readers with 
this notice of Mr. Lippincott’s amended plan, if he 
had not been so positive of its merits. Mr. Lippin- 
cott might as well attempt to build a factory of wa- 
ter, as to lay down systems to benefit industry; for, 
as he would have to. chill that water into ice and 
change its character, before he could succeed in the 
one case, so he would have to transform the nature, 
destroy the freedom, and subdue the enterprise of in- 
dustry, before he could succeed in the other. 


Mr. Lippincott admits that the principles of free 
trade are true in the abstract, but are not suited to the 
present condition of things. We hear now-a-days 
a great deal about ‘‘ abstractions,’’ and some men 
have very curious notions about them ; but what is 
true in the abstract is true in practice. Before it is 
proved to be true in the abstract, it must be proved 
to be true in practice. That these abstract truths 
might militate against existing interests, only proves 
those interests to be founded in error, and that their 
continuance is injurious to the best interests of man. 

Those systems which force truth and right from the 
business of life, should not find favor with the lovers 
of truth and right. There is another point about 
this question which should not be left out of sight! 








it is this: that those classes which demand and re- 


ceive the most assistance from government, always 
have the most influence in the administration of its 
affairs. The feeble child that is continually clinging 
to the arms of its mother, has more influence than 
the more hardy issue, and being spoiled by indul- 
gence, its demands are unreasonable and it usurps 
the rights of its brothers. So the favored of the mo- 
narch has more influence in his counsels than other 
subjects, and soon becomes pampered into the parasite 
and extortioner. Indeed it cannot be otherwise than 
that those who depend upon the legislative action for 
their prosperity, should not be continually striving 
to obtain the power to control that action; and when 
they are once favored their necessity knows no bounds. 
It is also true that that portion of a nation which is 
most heavily taxed, either directly or indirectly, soon 
loses its consideration in the state. It is an admis- 
sion that it is not the favored class; and so far from 
receiving any care from the state, or having any 
weight in its counsels, it is made not only to bear all 
the expenses of the government, but to pay for the 
support of the favorite it has nursed. There is also 
a further consideration. ‘Those classes which pro- 
duce the articles of foreign commerce become rich- 
er, and have also more influence in the state, than 
those who simply furnish bread for the classes which 
produce those articles. It gives greater importance 
to the farmers to be able to supply a large portion of 
the exports, than if those articles were consumed 
among ourselves. So it is abroad. The laborers 
upon farms in other countries, do not receive the same 
wages or the same consideration, which those laborers 
receive who produce the articles exported. A bigh 
tariff will withdraw from cur commerce with other 
nations, all our agricultural productions, and will 


| force down the price of grain so low, that our manu- 


facturers can afford to substitute their wares instead. 
Those who have by any system been deprived of the 
ability to send their productions out of the country, 
are entirely at the mercy of those who are thus ena- 


| bled to send out their goods when the home price does 


not suit them. A high tariff makes our farmers de- 
pendent for a market upon the manufacturers, while 
itto a very great extent makes the manufacturers in- 
dependent of the farmers, by enabling them to sell 
in foreign markets. Had the views of the friends of 
protection been fully carried out, this argument could 
have been illustrated by the fact it is intended to 
prove. 

The friends of protection assert that we would have 
no manufactures without protection. Now this is 
untrue. The growth of manufactures continued to 
keep pace with agriculture during our colonial exis- 
tence, notwithstanding the jealousy of the mother 
country. We have great advantages for the manu- 
facture of many articles, and those kinds of business 
were entered into without the idea of protection. 
Indeed a tariff would injure them; and why should 
we enter into branches of business in which we can- 
not succeed, without laying heavy taxes upon the 
consumers of goods manufactured in them? The 
farmers will always have a market for their grain 
without being taxed to support one. Grain was as 
high when such establishments were not in existence, 


as it is now, and so it would have continued to be if | 


those establishments had never been erected. Those 
are poor markets indeed, where grain cannot be 


bought without first levying a tax upon the producer | 


of that grain, in order to enable the consumer to 
purchase it. And if, as I have before said, foreign- 
ers should refuse to take our surplus grain, they can- 
not interfere with the interests of our manufacturers; 
for they cannot sell more than they buy. I have no 
doubt that the farmers and consumers in this country 
have contributed for the support of home manufac- 


tures, a sum sufficient to pay for the construction of | 


every rail-road and every canal inthe Union. In- 
deed the difference which we pay yearly, between 
the price at which foreign goods would come to us 
free of a protective duty, and the cost of home 
manufactures, would almost pay for the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie canal. Those branches of bu- 
siness which tax the people in a sum sufficiently 
large to buy the same amount of goods abroad, free 
of duty, add nothing to the wealth of a nation; while 
if the labor employed in those branches had been 
bestowed in the production of those articles which 
required no protection, it would have met witha sui- 
table reward; and the taxes which had been levied 
to counteract the obstacles of nature, might have 
been expended in improving the soil, and construct- 
ing canals and rail-roads for transportation. For 
twenty-five years or more we have been taxed to 
support manufactures, which perhaps should never 
have been erected, and if they cannot now stand 
without assistance, why, let them fall! it is best 
for the nation. The principles of free trade can 
be adopted with as much justice now as at any 
othe time. They cannot injure those branches of bu- 
siness which require no protection, but will benefit 
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them. Other trades cannot complain that we refuse 
to be perpetually taxed to support them. Our Yan- 
kee friends turn off their own children at the age of 
twenty-one to shift for themselves; why should the 
nation be more indulgent with their factories? They 
have had ten years notice of the final reduction of du- 
ties. 

Indeed many of these trades have been rapidly be- 


their goods. 
setts by the shoe and leather dealers, a gentleman | 
of the craft, Mr. Walker, in addréssing the meeting 
said: ‘* Another fact worthy of notice is, that no 
trade can boast of so great a number of free hold- 
ers. The shoe villages are all distinguished for their | 
thriving, wealthy and happy condition. In fact, no | 
villages have a greater degree of comfort than the | 
shoe villages of New-England.’? Thus they have. 
been growing wealthy at the expense of the consum- | 
ers of their work; and yet they dare to insist upon) 
taxing the community forthe purpose of hoarding up | 
wealth. The farmers, as I have heretofore shown, | 
are not dependant upon them for a market of their 

grain. For foreigners will always take the surplus, 

and if they donot, they cannot injure our mechanics, 

whether we have a tariff or not. And this wealth, 

which is now in the hands of such mechanics, would 

under a system of free trade, have remained in the | 
pockets of the farmers. I have no doubt if these | 
trades have been growing so wealthy under a protec- | 
tive tariff, that they can better afford to work for less, | 
than the farmers to pay so high for their shoes. 

It may be interesting to some to know how the 
votes have stood on this suhject. And what will ap- 
pear strange tomany, New-England has never given 
a majority of her votes for a protective tariff. 


Eastern States. Middle States. 


Yeas. Nays. Absent. Yeas. Nays. Absent. 
1816,.. 16 10 15 44 10 13 
1824,.. 15 23 1 60 15 1 
1828,.. 15 24 0 57 11 8 
1832,.. 17 17 5 52 18 6 

Southern States. Western States. 

Yeas. Nays. Absent. Yeas. Nays. Absent. 
1816,.. 14 31 7 14 3 5 
1824,.. 1 57 0 31 q 2 
1828,.. 3 50 5 29 10 1 
1832,.. 27 27 4 36 3 1 








{For the Northern Light.) 


THE ENGLISH CORN LAWS, NO APOLOGY FOR COUN- | 
TERVAILING DUTIES ON THE PART OF THE U.S. 





BY SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 





Tue father of our republican institutions has said, 
that large manufacturing towns were sores upon the 
body politic; yet in these last days we have many 
political economists, who maintain the reverse of 
this doctrine. By imposing on the evidence of their 
own senses, instead of attributing those evils which 
attend the revulsions, or, stagnatiun of trade, to their 
proper causes, to those social evils which highly ar- 
tificial civilization brings with it, they invariably cast 
the blame on what ef call the suicidal policy of | 
the national rulers; as though the fathers of the peo- | 
ple had no other end to compass but that of 

‘« Converting good to mischief, 
Making abundance the means ef want.’ 

I confess that when I have read the gratuitous de- 
clamation of certain eloquent writers against the 
terrible abuses, the gross injustice, the cruel oppres- 
sive enormities, heaped upon the people of England 
by the Corn Law restrictions; I have felt for the 
time being, too much oppressed by the tale of accu- 
mulated wrong's, starvation, despair, and death, to be 
able to make a single effort at palliation! Such is 
the startling picture given of the wealthy landhold- 
er, rolling in effeminate luxury, by the mischievous 
aid of a grinding monopoly, that we see him in im-_ 
agination, not as a man liable to consume the ordina- 
ry quantum of vegetable and animal food, necessary 
to individual support, but rather as another Erysich- 
than of pagan story, who was afflicted by a hunger 
sv inexorable and omniverous as to threaten every 
section of his fair domains, with the desolating hor- 
rors of an eternal famine !! 

The advocates of high tariff in the United States, 
are more especially eloquent in their denunciation of 
the com laws of England, as they vainly imagine 
that such restrictions form the best apology for coun- 
teracting duties on the part of the United States. 

However strange it may seem, they cite that part of 
the restrictive policy of England, which relates to 
the protection of her other interests, as an example 
worthy of our imitation, while her corn law restric- 
tions, which are part and parcel of the same policy, 
they treat as a mischievous criminal enactment! 
England has for many years taken the cotton of the 
United States, to the average amount of more than 














| thirty millions of dollars, free from duty, because it 
| was agreat element in the profitable employment of 
| her own industry. For the same reason, and to ren- 
der herself independent of foreign nations for the 
staff of life, she has thought proper to protect her 
_ agricultural interest by an impost on foreign corn, as 
| the only means of enabling British agriculture to 
overcome the obstacles of a cold; wet climate, and 


- coming wealthy at the expense of the consumers of | moderately fertile soil, so as in ordinary seasons to 
At a meeting lately held in Massachu-| furnish the nation with bread. 


Independence of aid, or thraldom from without, 
was the first great declared privilege of the people 
of these states; shall we then, deny to England the 
right to rid herself of the dangerous, if not humilia- 
ting alternative, of depending for bread, on those 
foreign nations who have been her belligerent ene- | 
mies, and may be so again? To enable her to pro- 
duce her own bread, it was necessary that a boon 
should be given to her agriculture, in order that mil- 
lions of acres of unreclaimed morass and other in- 
ferior lands, should be brought under cultivation; an 
enormous outlay of capital is now expended in ru- 
ral labor; agricultural Chemistry is employed to test 
the theory and action of manures, the desert is not 
only reclaimed, but made to “‘ blossom as the rose;” 
the peat bog and slough are, by the labors of man, 
and the discoveries of science, made to furnish the 
means of fertilizing alike the steril and the exhaust- 
ed fallow lands, until every acre is made to yield 
those cereal grains which, in other countries, are 
only grown on lands exclusively drained and con- 
structed by nature’s hand. 

But if a bounty is given to British agriculture, in 
order to enable it to feed England, does not the man- 
ufacturer have the benefit of receiving his cotton 
and other raw materials free from duty? Has he not 
the exclusive privilege of supplying the great home 
trade of the nation, whose consumption of British 
manufactures is seven times greater than the whole 
export trade of the kingdom? Does not the great land- 
ed interest with its immense wide spread, ever busy 
rural population, form the greatest element in the 
support of the home trade? Does not the landed inter- 
est pay the great bulk of the taxes, the now stupen- 
dous poor rates, the high way rates, and the tythe? 
Does not the high price of bread produce a corres- | 


| pondent high price of manufactured articles, and the | 


high price of labor? It has been said by Mr. Dela- 
van, in an article published in the Northern Light, 
that the British manufacturers receive such fair pri- 
ces at home for the great bulk of their manufactures, | 
that they can well afford at the close of the year, to | 
send their sweepings to the United States, to be sold | 
under the hammer, at a price below their original | 
cost in England. 

It has been said that the English landholder is 
very expensive in his style of living; does this take | 
anything from the wealth of the nation? That which | 
he consumes of British fabrics feeds the operative and | 
the manufacturer, avhile that which he consumes froin | 
abroad, adds not only to the revenue, but to the trade 
of the nation. When the manufacturing towns of 
England are doing a good business, the operatives 
enjoy many comforts and luxuries of living, unknown | 
to the laboring classes on the continent. There the | 
laborer and mechanic must always eat his black 
bread and sour fermented cabbage, or his barley 
loaf and garlic sauce ; no accession of trade or abun- | 
dance of crop ameliorates his diet; but no such 
hard fare ordinarily attends the English operative.— | 
In prosperous times his wages are good, and he lives | 
in that improvidence which says, let to-morrow take | 
care of itself; ‘sufficient for the day is the evil | 
thereof,’”’ let’s eat, drink and be merry, for to-mor- | 
row we die.’”? Improvident too early marriages are | 
considered as another great source of poverty and | 
distress in the manufacturing towns. While the man- | 
ufacturing districts have increased in population over | 

00 per cent., the agricultural population has increas- | 
ed only 14 per cent.; imagine then, what must be the | 
suffering in such animprovident dense population, on | 


the first serious interruption of manufactures by a com- | 
It has been said that the “ mil-| 


mercial revulsion !! 


repealed, compete with Poland and Russia fora part 
of the supply of a few days’ rations to England; but 
tariff or no tariff, our manufacturing industry is too 
well established, and of too vital importance to the 
nation, to retrograde for one moment, for any boon 
England has it in her power to give us. 

I would now ask, what would be the condition of 
Great Britain, if her ports were now open to foreign 
corn; would there not be a still farther diminution in 
the daysof mechanical labor? with her agriculture 
paralyzed, what would become of the great home 
trade, the only trade which at this time of great de- 
pression, remunerates the manufacture? England’s 
fixed machinery would now be indeed idle, and the 
value of her labor must sink to the level of the la- 
bor of the continent. As an intelligent writer has 
said, ‘‘ She may open her ports to foreign corn, but 
she would be unable to purchase it; she might re- 
peal her timber duties, but she would cease to be 
a great maratime power; like Jreland she would 
become the abode of a potato eating population, 
dense and miserable, formidanle to its governors, 
but defenceless against exterior aggression.’’ 

The author of the ‘‘ Glory and Shame of England,” 
has, in common with the thousand and one, gratu- 
itiously warm-hearted writers in the United States, 
charged all the distress incidental to the present 
want of employment in the manufacturing districts 
of England, to the oppression of their rulers. | 
would ask, is it the shame of England, that her soil 
will not produce that prince of the edible kingdom, 
Indian corn? That pw has not our great western 
territory, made accessible from the south, by the 
great Mississippi, and from the north, by river, 
canal, and lakes? Is it her shame, if from the lack 
of this vast territory, with its warm, stimulating cli- 
mate, extended forests, and fertile boundless prairies, 
her population are compelled to congregate in man- 
ufacturing towns? Is it her shame, if in those great 
towns, unusual social distress is occasionally pro- 
duced by those revulsions in trade, which is insepa- 
rable from her joint stock bank inflations, acting on 
a factitious state ot society? Does it become us in 
the United States, to denounce the aristocratic luxu- 


| ry of an old and wealthy nation, when we have such 


glaring proofs of its very precocious development in 
our own youthful republic? Go to New-York, at 
this time of great commercial distress; in her Wall- 
street, mark the care-worn visage, the hurried step 
of the business man. Then think of the moral de- 
gradation, the grinding necessities, and appalling 
want of another large portion of the population. 
Then go to Broadway and behold the glittering fe- 
male throng, dressed in the extreme of costly fash- 
ion, whose ever changing waste stimulates prodi- 
gality, to the ruin of those social comforts which 
have no place in the mad circle of fashion’s delu- 
sions! Then attend a sale of old wines, and mark 
the gloating avidity with which the wealthy voluptu- 
aries bid four dollars a bottle; as if insensible to 
the pressure and embarrassment of the times, and 
the poverty and destitution around them! In En- 
gland, luxurious, fashionable living is confined to a 
narrow circle; hence the contracted influence of its 
example there. But in the United States, owing to 
the equality of our institutions, its views are confined 
to no class ; all or nearly all, indulge in it to the ex- 
tent of their ability; it is a burlesque upon the sim- 
plicity of our republican institutions; a plague spot 
to the quiet of the social circle, and threatens to 
bring all our boasted professions of the Christian mo- 
rality to shame. 

But it is said that if England would repeal her 
corn laws, a better foreign demand would be created 
for her manufactures; so far from this, whenever 
England admits foreign corn at the minimum duty of 
one shillling per quarter, an immediate export of corn 
takes place to the continent, to purchase the same. In 
1838 and 9,the short crops in England made her require 
foreign corn to the amount of £7,000,000 sterling. 
She would then have willingly received this suppiy 
from the United States on account of our indebted- 
ness ; but it was easier for us to pay England in 


lion needs not only prosperity, but continual, pro-| state stocks and U.S. Bank stocks at that time. than 


gressive prosperity;”’ all their calculations are built | 


upon a never ending demand for their labor; hence, 


instead of seeing the falling off of the demand for) 


in bread stuffs, for the simple reason that these bread 
stuffs cost toil and labor, which must be paid for, 
while state stocks and bank devices cost nothing. 


labor asa calamity, they treat it as an injury; in-| The writer of this article well remembers with what 


stead of attributing the ills they suffer to the collapse 
of trade, they never fail to charge them to the ac- 
count of dear bread. 


An itinerant lecturer in England, from Ohio, Mr. 
Curtis, mendaciously affirmed that if England would 
be fed from the United States, we would in return, 
receive our supply of manufactured goods from her. 
Such an assertion, uttered for the cruel purpose of 
stimulating the evil passions of an already distress- 
ed and deluded population, was altogether unworthy 
ov the character oF aman and an American! The 





United States might indeed, if the corn laws were 





astonishment he heard the business men of New- 
York deplore the short crop of England in 1839, 
solely on the ground that she would want her coin to 
send to the continent to buy corn, and on that ac- 
count she would not only have no cash to lend us, 
but would be compelled to ; ress her debtors in the 
United States for a remittance in coin. 

As long as we could pay England in paper expe- 
dients, so long have our imports from thence exceed- 
ed our exports, but now in the final end of these, 
when the British agent begins to ask something more 
solid in payment for his fabrics, the excessive im- 
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rt of these fabrics, will be more effectually check- 
ed by ruinous low prices, than they would have been 
by the most prohibitory tariff enforced by a cordon 
of revenue officers with all our revenue cutters to 
help them? So large is our present indebtedness to 
England at this time, that it will probably take all 
the bread stuffs she will require from us in ordinary 
seasons to pay the interest of it. How then, can we 
promise her any increase to our present consump- 
tion of her fabrics, even if her ccrn laws are repeal- 
ed? Ihave long considered the demand for retalia- 
tory duties by our high tariff advocates, as a mere 
pretence to favor their projects of monopoly and in- 
flation. High duties and a restrictive policy are with 
England only a choice of evils : they have grown with 
her growth, and strengthened with her strength, until 
they have become indispensable to her present state of 
highly artificial civilization. But the United States, 
need follow no such example, with a sparse popula- 
tion, a territory extending from the Mexican Gulf 
to the lakes, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a supe- 
rior climate, the richest and most varied productions, 
resources unlimited; she should be the last nation on 
the face of the globe to fasten on herself those great 
evils, for the unwise purpose of retaliating merely 
imaginary wrongs. 

Waterloo, March, 1842. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
NATURAL TRADE. 





BY ANSEL BASCOM. 





The title to this article is suggested by an Essay 
in a late number of the Northern Light by Gerrit 
Smith, in which he attempts to prove the unchris- 
tianness of protecting our industry from the influ- 
ences of the unnatural systems of other countries. 
So many of Mr. Smith’s positions are sound, that I 
have been unwilling to dignify my article, by the 
appellation of a reply to his. In the hope of con- 
densing my remarks within such limits as will justi- 
fy their appearance in ‘‘ The Light,” I proceed to 
state a few propositions upon which Mr. Smith and 
myself cannot much differ, however different may 
be our conclusions. 

1. Natural trade should not be restricted or taxed 
by governments; and unnatural trade need not be, 
unless stimulated by artificial regulations of other 
governments: 

2. The inhabitants of any country should produce, 
for the supply of their own wants, all articles for the 
production of which their soil, climate and natural 
advantages are adapted. 

3. The labor expended in buying, selling, trans- 
porting or exchanging commodities does not increase 
their value or usefulness. 

I call that trade natural that supplies us with such 
necessary articles from abroad, as cannot be produ- 
ced here, or if produceable here, only by the outlay 
of more labor than is required to produce them 
abroad and transport them hither, and for which we 
can exchange other articles of easier production here ; 
and I call that trade unnatural that supplies us from 
a distance, with such articles as can be produced 
here by the same amount of labor as in the country 
from whence they are imported. In the points of 
view in which Mr. Smith presents the subject, it will 
not do to test the question, whether trade is natural 
or unnatural by ascertaining the nominal price of an 
article, when measured by the governmental stand- 
ards of value; but the enquiry should be, how much 
labor has been consumed in its production ? 

If the article has been stolen, or if some city has 
been sacked to procure it, we cannot permit its in- 
introduction and sale here at a low price, without 
somewhat affecting the interests and rights of those 
honestly producing like articles. If it be produced 
by slave labor or by labor robbed of its rightful re- 
ward, by the power of combination among capital- 
ists, it cannot be allowed 10 compete in our markets 
but by doing injustice to those producing like arti- 
cles by free and requited labor. 

Testing the value of a commodity, by the amount 
of labor required for its production, or rather, whe- 
ther it is right and natural to protluce it at home or 
yrocure it from abroad, we shall have little difficulty 
in drawing a line between natural and unnatural 
trade. For example, the north produces bread and 
sugar, so does the south; but the north is better 
adapted to the production of bread, and the south to 
sugar; and if a given amount of labor applied to 
the production of bread in the north, and sugar in 
the south, will produce enough more of the respec- 
tive commodities than could be produced by produ- 
cing both in both countries, te pay for the labor of 
exchanging, then the exchange is natural. 

Another example; England produces bread and 
woollen cloth; so does this country. Is there that 
amount of difference in the labor required in the one 





| count or the other, for their production, to make it 
/natural to exchange? It will be deemed absurd and 
|unnatural for us to exchange our bread for their 
‘bread ; and if woollen cloth can be — here 
by the same amount of labor as in England, it is 
}equally as absurd and unnatural to exchange our 
| bread for their cloth, unless our bread can be produ- 
ced by less labor than theirs. 

Nor is it natural for us to buy our cloth in England, 
| because a Spanish dollar will buy more there than 
| here, and because we can get the dollar by incurring 
| the labor and risk of carrying our bread to distant 
| southern markets. 
| A more general proposition will be found nearly 
| true, that trade across the degrees of latitude between 
| countries of different climate is natural, and trade 
across the degrees of longitude between countries of 
similar climate, is unnatural. 

Mr. Smith is one of those (and well would it be, if 
there were more such, ) who would have physical labor 
| relieved from all the unnecessary exactions that the 
| artificial state of things in the world now make upon 
| it, that there might be a more general diffusion among 
mankind, of that happiness that arises from mental 
and moral culture, and he cannot but see that the en- 
couraging or permitting of unnatural, or unnecessa- 
ry commerce increases the tax upon physical exer- 
tion, equal to the whole amount of labor expended 
in the prosecution of that commerce. I shall not 
insist that production in this country, should be en- 
couraged for the mere purpose of providing employ- 
ment for the artizan and laborer, and J trust he will 
not urge as a reason for encouraging or permitting 
an unnatural commerce, that it gives employment to 
the merchant, the ship-builder and the seaman. 

The condition of England is unnatural; her enor- 
mous national debt, her pension list and the income 
of her privileged classes require artificial contrivan- 
ces tu keep the wheels of her government in motion: 
she must, by herarms, or her negotiations, or by her 
artificial commercial regulations, continue the other 
portions of the world tributary to her, however pros- 
perous her commerce or her manufactures. Capital 
absorbs the profits, and each revolving year sinks 
her aoernenned and under-fed operatives deeper and 
deeper in misery ; the invention of labor saving ma- 
chines has not reduced their hours of toil, nor has 
the occasional periods of general prosperity brought 
them the means of comfortable subsistance. 

England is not the natural producer of woollen 
goods for export, for she has not the extent of pas- 
turage necessary to supply more of the raw materi- 
al than required for her own consumption; shall we 
increase her interest to extend her sheep pastures at 
the expense of her grain fields, while her masses 
are starving for bread, or stimulate her war spirit to 
conquests, that shall enable her to supply the raw 
material from her own dominions ? Can Christianity 
require this? 

Commerce requires no stimulants; the spirit of 
trade is excited by the desire of wealth, and the pros- 
pect of obtaining it without labor; and more than 
this, itis one of the chief stimulants to indulgence 
in luxury. It is unnatural that man’s physical pow- 
ers should be taxed for the production of articles of 
mere luxury, and few enjoy the luxuries that are 
wrought out by their own lends The curse pro- 
nounced upon Adam in the garden, does not require 
man to sweat his face for the production of those 
articles of luxury, which serve but to enervate, and 
which enter so largely into the profitable commodi- 
ties of commerce. 

England excludes from her markets most of our 
great staples. If we permit her to send her produc- 
tions here, she robs us of our just proportion of the pre- 
cious metals, and leaves us without a currency, may 
we not say to her without violating the precepts of 
Christianity, the things that are Casar’s must be 
rendered unto Caesar? 

Seneca Falls, March, 1842. 





BEAUTIES OF THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 





Tue effects of taxation and prohibition in England, 
upon a widow and her two sons under ten years of age, 
are shown thus: 


Six 4]b. loaves at 8d.—4s. 0d.: 2s. 6d. for bread, and 1s. 6d. tax. 
_ butter at 10=1 Of 1 Sf “ butter, o a « 
1lb. sugar at 72) 7 0 13 “ sugar, Oo 5 * 
202. 5s. tea at 0O—0 7 +O 4§ “ tea, 0 3! $6 
60z. meat at 84 0 20 * meat, se © 
7 pints beer at 2-1 2 O 103 “ beer, Oo 34 


The operation of the protective system here described 
is the same in respect to every article, to which it is ap- 
plied. It takes directly out of the pockets of the consum- 
ers of the articles, and puts it into those of the producers. 
In England, in order to pay this enormous tax to the aris- 
tocracy, every article must be protected. The distress of 
the masses growing out of the high price of bread [pro- 
tected bread] has overturned one ministry, and forced 
concessions from the landed proprietors, although not 
to the extent demanded.—[ London paper. 











Agriculture. 


{For the Northern Light.) 
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BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 





Utility before pleasure, should be the motto of 
every cultivator of the soil; and one of the greatest 
differences between the good and the poor farmer, is 
found in the fact that the first manages so as to com- 
bine the two in the majority of his operations, while 
the last is found pursuing what he deems one or the 
other, separately, and not unfrequently with the loss 
of both profit and pleasure. The maxim we have 
quoted is rarely more applicable than in the planting 
of trees, and fortunately this operation offers frequent 
opportunity of combining pleasure and profit, beau 
and utility. There are many kinds of trees that ne 4 
among the ornamental, that are very valuable, either 
as timber, or for their other products; while there are 
some that have had a wide range as ornamental trees, 
that for any other purpose have little value. Thus the 
yellow locust, aa the sugar maple, are valuable for 
their wood or their products, while the Lombardy 
poplar, which as a tree for ornament, has been more 
extensively planted in our country than either of these, 
is good for nothing except for the purpose named. 
It produces neither fruit nor flowers—is worthless for 
timber or fuel—in short can be convertd to few pro- 
fitable uses; while the elm, maple, locust, and even 
the linden, are equally beautiful, and well reward 
the cultivator by their timber or products. There 
can be no doubt therefore to which class of trees the 
attention of the planter should be directed ; and though 


/a too rigid adherence to this rule might be deprecat- 


ed, as excluding some trees that are among the most 
ornamental, such as the weeping willow, yet its ob- 
servance will be found on the whole to be salutary 
and safe. 

There are few trees native to our country, that unite 
more desirable properties than the varieties of our 
maple, particularly the hard or sugar maple, (4cer 
saccharinum) and the soft maple (cer criocarpum.) 
The singular beauty of their foliage; their freedom 
from filth and insects; the brightness of the red blos- 
soms of the soft maple, appearing before those of al- 
most any other flowering tree; the superiority of the 
wood for fuel; and the certainty that from a planta- 
tion of a few years growth, an abundance of sugar 
can be obtained, unite to render these trees a favor- 
ite with all, whether beauty or utility are consulted. 
The idea of supplying a family with sugar from trees 
of our own planting, may seem absurd to the farmer, 
but it should be remembered that these trees particu- 
larly the soft, or river maple, are of rapid growth, and 
in twenty or twenty-five years from the planting, the 
making of sugar may commence. Dr. Locke, in 
his history of sugar making at Fryebourg, in Maine, 
says the soft maple in that place, has been known to 
grow to five feet in circumference, and seventy feet 
high in twenty-five years. Asa border tree for brooks 
and rivers, this maple is without a rival, and in all 
soils that are deep and moist it will flourish vigorous- 
ly. The hard maple is preferred for planting in 
yards, and near buildings, and as a border tree for 
lanes or highways, it is equalled by very few. The 
maple, or even the elm may be advantageously used 
as screens to protect fruit orchards from cold or 
severe winds, by planting them on the most exposed 
quarters, where their more rapid growth and dense 
foliage will te found to produce the best effects. 

The locust is another of those trees that can be ad- 
vantageously adopted in planting, as combining uti- 
lity and beauty. When transplanted from the nursery 
into soils suitable for its growth, those that are a deep 
gravel are found good for this tree; it rapidly forms 
its timber, and unlike most other trees, its branches 
down to aninch in diameter find a ready sale, for the 
pins, or trunnels, as they 1re called, employed in 
boat or ship building. The seeds of the locust are 
with difficulty sprouted, unless boiling water is turn- 
ed upon them and they are suffered to stand until the 
hard covering is penetrated, and the seed swelled, 
when they vegetate with certainty. 


The elm, particularly the red elm, ( Ulmus rubra) 
and the wild cherry, ( Prunus virginiana) are noble 
trees, and the latter attains dimensions that are rare- 
ly exceeded by any forest tree. It throws up a 
straight, beautiful trunk, seventy or eighty feet, with- 
out a branch, and sometimes three feet in diameter. 
Its growth is rapid, and the value of its wood for 
timber, and for cabinet work is well known. The 
tree which Michaux called the white elm, and pro- 
nounced the most magnificent vegetable of the tem- 
perate zone, is not the white elm, but a different 
variety. The white elm is a fine tree, but though 
tall rarely exceeds two feet in diameter; while the 
one to which Michaux alludes, and which is called 
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by woodsmen, the bastard or water elm, attains the | situations will not be less grateful and beneficial to | around our dwellings, and about our fields or gardens. 
enormous size of six or seven feet in diameter, and | animals than plants. No man for a single moment should indulge the dis- 
, spreads its immense, but gracefully curving branch-| One very great difficulty which has attended the | creditable and unpatriotic feeling, that because he 
| es over a great extent of land. The timber of the | planting out of trees, either for use or ornament, has | may not live to see the young tree he is planting, a 
| red elm is very durable, but the wood of the other | arisen from the want of suitable trees for this purpose. | towering oak or broad spreading elm, he is absolved 
kinds perishes rapidly. Nurseries of forest trees, have, until within a few | from the obligation to plant; since a moment’s reflec- 
| The oak, and the chestnut, are too well known, | years, been of rare occurrence, and much greater} tion will convince him that he is not to be the last 
| and their value too well appreciated to render any | difficulty attends transplanting trees from the forest, | man, or that the use of timber, or beauty of wood- 
f | thing more than this allusion to them necessary. For] or the chances of their living is much less, than | lands will cease with him. No man is at liberty 
t |) all the purposes to which timber is put, where strength | when removed from a nursery. The roots of a tree |to wrap himself up in the shell of selfishness, and 
5 and durability are required, the oak stands pre-emi-| in the forest range farther, and have fewer fibrous | close the avenues of the heart to enlarged and gene- 
“ nent; and of the several kinds native in this country, | roots near the trunk, than trees growing in open or | rous feelings; the more liberal his views and the more 
a the white oak, (Quercus alba) is preferred to all| cleared land; hence their chance of surviving a re- | extended his labors for the benefit of mankind, the 
e others. moval is much less. In transplanting trees from | greater will be the satisfaction he experiences; for 
s The linden or basswood, (Tilia americana) is a | Woodlands, we have found that in spite of every pre-| in this case as in all others, duty and pleasure go | 
e beautiful tree, though not coming strictly within the | Caution more or less would die, while when taken hand in hand. ; 
r foregoing class, in which utility is the paramount from the nursery, and proper precautions in planting Otisco, April, 1842. 
t |! consideration. We know of no tree in the forest, adopted, scarcely a failure would occur. Evergreens a 
. the flowers of which yield a more delightful fragrance | particularly, are very difficult of removal, and re- (For the Northern Light.) 
than the linden, and the form of its branches, and | quire more care than any others to prevent failure. ENGLISH CATTLE, SHEEP, &c. 
r its broad green leaves, are scarcely less pleasant to In England the summer ts the time for transplanting a 
e the eyes. One of the finest exhibitions of this tree | this class of trees. But there are reasons founded BY W. H. SOTHAM. 
, as an ornamental one, may be seen in some of the |0n the greater moisture and lower temperature of 
e@ public squares at Philadelphia. In majestic growth that country, which would render a course proper Ship Hexvaricx Hupson, Feb. 24, 1842. 
r in its native forests, it ranks with the first of our| there, which might be objectionable or fatal here, Some men fly on the pinions of fancy, or even run 
y || trees; and it flourishes well, when planted for orna- | Where the dryness and temperature of our summer | on feet with extra heels or toes, to win their way to 
e ment in the promenades of our cities, or exposed to | @nd autumnal months so much exceed theirs. A | fame. Others read and copy the language they think 
by || the dust of crowded thoroughfares. course of transplanting evergreens has been recom- | the most attractive to make their names popular.— 
l. The buttonwood, or sycamore, ( Platanus occiden- | mended, founded on experience, which has proved | 4nd all feel assured when advancing opinions, that 
r | || talis) is a thrifty vigorous tree, and on suitable soils, | Very successful, and is well worthy the notice of those | they are issued for some useful purpose, either for 
\- | | oF by the side of streams, forms a very handsome who wish toremove such. Itistodig around the trees self or others; therefore let us continue them ; should 
n | || and valuable one. Those who wish to see this tree | it is intended to transplant, leaving a large ball of earth | they be carried to extremes the reasonable and “ de. 
d | '| in its glory, must look from some eminence on one | attached to the tree. This is allowed to freeze, | jiperate”” may judge, and give their’s discreetly. 
e | of the rich alluvial vallies of the west, and he will | and then the trees can be rolled onto a sledge or}  } js extremities that will ofien rouse men to ac- 
e || readily trace the meandering course of the streams | other mode of conveyance, drawn to places where | tion who have previously been tame and lukewarm. || 
h |, below, by the white and giant stems of the syca- | holes are already dug for their reception, into which | and there are many intelligent, enterprising persons, || 
t- || mores, that shoot up along their margin, and wreath | they are placed and properly secured. It has been | who would willingly make their ideas know n, were 
st their long, gnarled arms in most fantastic convolu- | sometimes found necessary to pour wateron the balls | j¢ not for ill natured criticism and ridicule. 
- | tions. This tree is found in almost every part of of earth left around the roots to render them more I say to the practical man, come on, and make 
y | New-York, but the rich river bottoms of the western | solid previous to removal, as without this the earth | your practice known; fear not the men of learning, 
| district present trees of greater magnitude, and more | Would remain dry and friable ; but there are few earths | jowever desirous they may be to show it; prove your 
e | || value, than those of any other section of the state. that do not contain sufficient moisture to gain the exertions profitable, and your spirit of emulation 
ir | Within a few years it has been found that the wood requisite solidity by freezing. iu transplanting, the | will be cherished, approved, and supported; those 
r || | of the sycamore is arnong the valuable of our native observance of a few simple rules will usually secure persons who try to upset you in language, will write 
| trees for the use of the cabinet maker, and large quan- the life of the tree. The small fibres should be as | to no purpose ; their object is not attainable. If you 
m || tities of it are annually disposed of for that purpose. little disturbed as possible in taking up the tree; as | are right in fact, you possess honest sensibility, and 
s- || In those districts where the black walnut can be | much earth should always be left as is convenienton | 4 jjtt\e plain sense is often better than elaborate 
1- |i grown, it should be cultivated, as it is very orna- the roots; the trees should not be set much deeper views on the subject; do this, and you will win from 
ie || mental and valuable. Some of them in west New-| than they originally stood; sufficient top should be | wise men true sentiments of respect. 
- | York, and in Ohio, grow to an immense size, furnish- left to keep up the circulation, through the leaves A man with a strong muscle, a resolute and brave 
- ing timber that is in much request, and a nut which | aod branches; and the position of the transplanted | heart, a manly nerve, with a sweaty brow, and a 
r- ranks very high with many, though we consider it in- | trees should in some way be rendered firm, so that toiling brain, is the man that deserves to be hon- 
. ferior to that of the butternut, a tree which it resem-| new roots may readily form to replace those lost in ored; and it is such men that will ultimately engage 
Ss || bles in many respects. This last is deserving of no- | Temoving. We prefer the spring of the year for | the attention of mankind, and if a combination of 
r, |i tice, as it grows rapidly, makes very durable posts | transplanting; the earlier it can be done, the greater | them would link together, they would spread over the 
- || and rails, and produces nuts that are in good demand. the chance of success. : : A. whole domain, wealth, cultivation, and sufficient 
id jj It is easily cultivated and transplanted, and we have Much difficulty has been experienced in raising refinement. Should the dandy and delicate now 
e || seen it used with much success and effect, as a tree | forest trees from the seeds; but as a knowledge of | ,eem to tower above them, from their humorsome style 
in || to plant by road sides in the country. There is one the laws that govern vegetation has advanced, this | jp pleasing the present tastes, and appear conspicu- 
e, || objection to these trees when planted near dwellings difficulty bas in a great measure passed away, and | ous before the w orld, the time will come when the 
to |) or among fruit trees; in the first case their leaves as | "urseries of forest trees are now propagated with as | hack bone and sinew of the country must take their 
et || they fall in autumn, stain and discolor clothes, and | much ease as thdse of fruit trees. It the seeds of | stand in public estimation. . 1] 
is in the last their rapid growth and branching tops | ™ost forest trees are allowed to remain dry fur any The prices of Hereford, and Short Horn Cattle, are || 
1 speedily overshadow and destroy most other newly length of time before they are planted, they vegetate | hicher in England than ever; their true value are | 
s- planted trees. with great difficulty, if their germination is not whol- much better known. I quote from the London Farm-_ || 
in It is very much to be regretted that evergreen trees | !Y prevented. There is scarce a seed of our forest | ers’ Magazine, the following sales of Herefords. In 
or receive so little attention from those who are disposed | trees that will not vegetate readily, if put in the |18]4, Mr. Price’s sale of extra stock, consisting of || 
ne to plant for use as weil as for ornament. There is no ground as soon as soon as they fall from the tree ; and | fourteen bulls, six bull calves, and one hundred and 
od class of trees that add more to the beauty of the land- | 't will be found that a slight covering of earth or | gix breeding cows, heifers, and calves, averaged 
or scape, none which are more useful for a great variety |even leaves, will secure this end. The acorn, | £54.85.2d or €261.20. In 1841, he sold, ninety- 
od of domestic uses, and there are none which are so | Chesnut, walnut; the seeds of the ash, elm, maple, | nine lots of extra stock, bulls, cows, heifers and 
:) valuable for screens for farms, orchards, or gardens. the firs, pines, &c.; the seeds of the thorn, locust or | calves, averaging £53. 16s.43d., or $258.64; leav- 
There are many places where the northern winds, or | the hard shelled seeds, will germinate if placed on | ing a balance in favor of the former, of 2.55. Mr. 
d- winds from N. W. to N. E. have such an effect on | the earth, and slightly covered ; in short, if the pro- | Price accounts for this, by his cattle being much af- 
i- orchards as to render fruit precarious, or any but the | Cess that nature adopts is closely followed. If the | fected by the epedemic this year; several of his best 
ry more hardy kinds impossible. A screen made of a | nuts have become dried, the best way of fitting them | bulls were not sold, and his cows were old, which 
2p few rows of evergreens, in the exposed quarter, will | for planting is to mix them up in good garden mould, | made a very great draw back on the average. 
ns remedy the evil in a great measure, and give to the | Place them in a box where they will be moist, and| The Short Horns have been selling at equally high 
es orchard or garden, a much greater degree of produc- | but little above a freezing temperature through the prices. However, good spirited breeders think noth- 
he tiveness. A belt of evergreens made of hemlock, | Wnter, when they will sprout readily in the spring, | ing of giving from 100 guineas to 300 for the ‘‘ best” 
in pine, spruce, and red cedar, not only adds much to planted in beds or nurseries. Some seeds will sprout | sires and dams of either. 
re the beauty of a farm, but setting aside the value for | the better for freezing. Thus the thorn will germi-| Cotswold Sheep still maintain their good qualities; 
n- timber, will be of essential utility in the ways we | nate much sooner if mixed up with earth, and €xpos- | there are more tegs come to market than any other 
he have pointed out. ed to the action of frost by being frequently stirred | kind in the spring of the year, and they are considered 
d, As an ornamental evergreen, the preference is due | °T shovelled over. If the seeds of the locust become | the most profitable. Prime Cotswolds are quot- 
| to the balsam fir, a tree commorin all the high lat- | dry, the best, and indeed almost the only method of | eq at four and eightpence, to four and tenpence. 
1) itudes of the northern states, and sometimes found in | Securing their germination, is to pour boiling water | Prime South Downs fourand tenpence to five shillings 
le | swamps farther south than its usual range of growth. | Upon them, allow them to stand twenty-four hours, | per stone, of eight pounds. These prices to sink 
e- | The beautiful form, deep green and denseness of its | When the swelled seeds are to be taken out for plant-| the offal. This gives the South Downs a preference 
a || foliage, and its hardy nature render it a deserved fa- | "2; and the same operation performed or rather re- | in market, of one farthing per pound—but the Cots- 
h- |i vorite. The firs and the pines are so well known, | peated on the remainder. Treated in this way, the | wold teg will weigh as heavy as a two year old 
r. that it can hardly be necessary to call attention to | locust will germinate with as much certainty as corn | wether. : 
or them. Of the firs the hemlock is one of the best for | or beans. The Berkshire Hogs are in equal favor; their early 
he forming a screen, as it is very hardy, grows rapidly,| We are confident, if farmers, or those who reside | maturity and good character for economical feeding 
0- and attains a greater compactness and elevation than | in the country, could feel how much the beauty and | enable them to keep up their standing. There are 
n- most of the others. A range or belt of evergreen | value of their premisesis enhandéed by planting trees, | 2 white breed of hogs, known as Mr. Dodd’s breed, 
nt composed of the hemlock for the outer or most | there would not be so much negligence in the matter | that are dangerous rivals; they are about the same 
rh exposed position, the balsam fir or pine for the next, | as is now existing. Health, comfort, good taste, and, | size, and of equal propensity to fatten, possessing a lit- 
ne and the red cedar for the inner, will form a shelter | what with many is more than all these, increased | tle more symmetry. Mr. D. has won more first prizes 
od from the cold blasts of our winters, which in exposed | profits, all urge the planting of trees on our farms, ! than any other hog breeder. In fact, he has never 
——— —_— — — —— —————— —— —— 
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been beaten. Mr. Smallbones, of Hordley, Oxford- | 
shire, has won more first prizes tor Berkshires, than | 
any other man. I could not hear of one breeder in 
Berkshire, that had obtained a prize. 

I care not what is said against the English cart 
horse; I still maintain he is one of the most import- | 
ant animals that have arrived in this country. 

As soon as the farmers begin to know that manure | 
has an unlimited value, heavy horses will be eagerly 
sought after. 1 know many farmers in England who | 
have sold grain to go to London, a distance of twen- | 
ty-five or thirty miles, at the same price they could | 
have sold it, delivered at only five or ten miles, for 
the purpose of loading back with manure, ashes, or | 
soot. What would ‘‘light, high mettled horses’’ do 
against hills long and steep, with weighty matter? | 
they would, like del‘cate dandies after being caught 
in a shower, want nursing several days to recover; 
and every one must allow, that the roads in England 
do not require so heavy a team as in America. 

My decided opinion is, that a farm horse ought not 
to be allowed to eo out of a walk, and that forced to 
its extent. A fast walking horse is of far more value 
toa farmer than a fast trotter or runner; though there 
are many persons entirely supported by the latter; 
making racing their sole business; and J am aware 
of the excitement it creates; though I once saw, 
more sport in a race between six cart horses, than 
allthe high mettled races in the world could produce. 
A purse of fifty guineas was given by a gentleman 
to the owner of the last; each farmer to ride his op- 
ponent’s horse; of course each one entered the slow- 
est steed in his stable, and all whipped and spurred 
to leave their own behind; therefore if racing was 
intended for sport, excitement, and laughter, nothing 
could exceed this. 

I fully believe thatit would be more profitable to an 
American farmer, (even if a small one,) to keep an 
extra horse, or even two to ride and draw, than it 
would to deprive himself of a heavy team. And I 
further believe, that if the same course of farming 
(generally,) is pursued for the next ten years as 
the past, much of the soil will be barren, and the 
produce a limited one; the eyes of the farmers must 
be opened in behalf of themselves and their country. 

English wheat and barley comes freely to market, 
but much of it is in bad condition; the best samples 
of the former, are selling in the country markets, at 
7.6 to 8s. per bushel; the latter from 3.6 to 4; the 
weathered which is fit for nothing but grinding, was 
as lowas2.6. Iregret to say I lost on our passage, the | 
Hereford Bull Major, a Short Horn Cow Cleopatra— | 
as good animals as England could produce. 

I take the following letter from the Worcestershire 
Chronicle, copied from the Worcester Herald. 

Mr. Joun Price’s Hererorn Catrre.—The following letter 
has been addressed, by a gentleman signing himself ‘‘ No Agri- 
culturist,’’ to the Editor of the Worcester Herald. It bears 
date December 2d :— 

‘* Riding with the Worrestershire fox-hounds on Monday last, 

I passed through a herd of Hereford cattle, which on inquiry I 
found belong to Mr. Price, of Pool House, and being, I presume, 
part of those with which he challenged the whole world, I was 
naturally led to inquire who was likely to be his competitor. 
Judge my surprise at being told that up to that day—the last on 
which the challenge could be accepted—no other breeder had 
the temerity to declare himself his opponent! Sure, Sir, 
amongst the ‘good men and true,’ whose names I see as candi- 
dates for prizes at the various agricultural meetings, one might 
be found with'stock sufficiently good to warrant his exhibiting 
P.!—or are we, the unlearned, to believe 
that it is universally admitted that no one has a chance against | 
him, and that he may rest satisfied that his efforts to improve 
this particular breed of cattle have been so far crowned with 
success that he now occupies that most enviable position, the 
top of the tree? That ‘they are unquestionably the finest | 
beasts in the world,’ I have the au’hority of a very good judge 
of cattle, residing within three miles of your city, who made 
the remark as we passed through the field, and as a dear lover 
of the ‘roast beef of Old England,’ | cannot heip congratulating 
myself that my native county is capable of affording me the en- | 
joyment of the best.” 


Mr. Price’s unaccepted challenge to show a bull and twenty 
regular breeding cows, bred by himself, for not more than £100, | 
or less than £25, against the same number of any sort, bred by, 
or in the possession of, any breeder of cattle in the United | 
Kingdom, sufficiently attests the unrivalled excellence of his | 
stock. “No Agriculturist’’ speaks of Mr. Price’s ‘efforts to | 
improve this particular breed of cattle,’’? meaning, we suppose, | 
the Hereford, having placed him at the top of the tree;”’ but in 
the challenge Mr. Price specifies no breed as regarded the bull 
and cows he was prepared to show, and expressly allows his 
antagonist to bring the same number ‘‘ of any sort,’ tocompete 
with him. Thisis widening the field of competition amazingly, 
and that no competitor out of so extended a range was found 
hardy enough to enter the lists, may be assumed as the most | 
satisfactory evidence that Mr. Price, as a breeder of cattle, has | 
no peer in these kingdoms, As a judge of the various points of | 
excellence in stock generally, he has probably no rival, and no | 
one has labored to obtain those points of perfection with such 
untiring assiduity and patience, and at so large an outlay of 
capital as Mr. Price. He has his reward in the tacitly recog. | 
nised superiority of his beasts. | 


Mr. Price’s stock and Mr. Hewer’s are all descend- 
ed from the old Tully blood, and have never shown 
against each other. 

We shall sell by auction, extra stock, at the Agri- 
cultural Fair, if not disposed of by private contract, 
four Hereford yearling bulls, two by Major, and two 
by Dangerous; four bull calves by Young Prize and 
Sir George; thirty Coltswold Ram Lambs and forty 
Ewes, all with undoubted pedigrees. 





| got turned round. 


{For the Northern Light.] 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 


The first part of the last month, up to the 14th, was 
characterised by uncommon mildness, and contrasted 
with the latter part, it would appear as though it had 
We had, to be sure, one or two 
storms, and by way of variety, a little hail, rain and 





wind, and on the 22d we experienced quite a snow | 
storm, which was of short duration, and on melting | 
completely saturated the earth and rendered the | 
roads horrible. On the 25th and 26th we hada ‘‘se- | 
cond edition, revised and corrected,”’ in the form of | 
another snow storm; and on the last day March left 
us in a garb of pure white, snow having fallen to the 
depth of four inches, accompanied by one “ Jack 
Frost,’’ who made an attempt to lock up vegetation, 
by sending the mercury in the thermometer, down 
to 10°. 


In consequence of the unfavorableness of the wea- 


ther, little or no progress was made either in plough- | 


ing or sowing, except on some very dry knolls, but 
the farmer, if he understands his business, was not 
unoccupied—his fences and water-courses required 
his attention. 

The accounts which have reached us from every 


, 


"quarter, in respect to the winter crops, are certainly 


more favorable than under the circumstance of hav- 
ing an open winter, we had reason to anticipate. In 
this section particularly, wheat and rye both look un- 
commonly promising ; and should our wheat be spar- 
ed again from the depredations of the ‘ insect,’’ we 
may reasonably anticipate an abundant and bountiful 
crop from the amount of land sown. 

In our climate, March is always of uncertain habit; 
as yet, the ‘‘trembling year is unconfirmed,”’ but 
rain is generally its prevailing accompaniment, to- 


gether with boisterous winds and stormy gales, which | 


usually increase as the equinox approaches. The 
animal and vegetable creation arise from inanima- 
tion, and intimate the approach of more genial days. 

“March, the first month of the Roman year only 
during the reign of Rome’s first monarch, received 
its name in honor of Mars, the tutelary deity of that 
city. In this they departed from the custom of their 
credited forefathers, the Greeks, who named it in 
honor of Diana. Romulus assigned to it thirty-one 
days, which it ever after retained. The Saxons cal- 
led it Lent month, which is literally the spring 
month. Lent is synonymous with length in our Jan- 
guage, and now probably applied to the spring sea- 
son, because in its days, the hours of light begin 
perceptibly to exceed those of darkness. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that most nations in their early stages 
of society designate their months and seasons after 
some natural phenomenon usual to it in their climate. 
The Hurons and other tribes distinguish the year into 
twelve lunar months. 
because worms with them begin to appear on the 
earth’s surface. April is their Moon of Plants. 
May their Moon of Swallows.’’ 

This, in justice, may be called the Proteus of the 


months, for not one of them exhibits such a variety | 


of aspects—versations of clouds and sunshine, of 
genial warmth and frosty winds. 
Three Hills Farm, April, 1842. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
DO BRUTES REASON? 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 


The answer to this question is generally in the ne- 


gative. Man reasons, while the brute only imitates, 
is the general opinion of mankind; and with most, 
the faculty of reasoning is considered as the great 
distinctive mark that separates man from the animal, 
and furnishes proof of the possession of the immortal 
mind. Reasoning is the power of comparing facts 
brought to our knowledge or observation, and draw- 
ing inferences from these facts socompared. Watts, 
for instance, knew that water converted into steam, 
expanded, and that the force exerted, was in propor- 
tion to the power of expansion; and he inferred 
that the force so created might be converted to me- 
chanical purposes. This was reasoning. The se- 
ries of observed facts, and the consequent inferences, 
by which Newton obtained the great law of gravita- 
tion, the key, that unlocks the theory of the universe, 
is another striking instance of what we call reason- 
ing, or the power of comparing and inferring. Do 
brutes possess this faculty in any degree? That is 
the question; that they do not possess it in an equal 
degree, is admitted by all. 

That some brutes manifest an extraordinary degree 
of intelligence cannot be doubted, but the nature of 
this intelligence has been differently assigned. Some 
attribute it to the power of imitation or doing as 


March is their Worm Moon, | 


they see others repeatedly do, and there is no ques- 
tion that most of the actions of animals may be sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for in this way. Others deem 
the intelligence shown by animals as depending on 
instinct, and therefore in this case, as in the former, 
not belonging to the class of actions properly re- 
sulting from reason. But it may well be asked, then, 
what is this instinct to which the intelligence of the 
animal referred, and which for completeness in its 
results in many instances exceeds our boasted rea- 
son? Instinct is that impulse which prompts the 
animal without aim, and without direction, to per- 
form certain acts necessary to its individual preser- 
vation, or the continuance of its species. Repeti- 
| tion does not render the animal more expert or per- 
| fect in the performance of these acts. The first nest 
|of the oriole is equal in every respect to the last; 
| the first hut of the beaver is as well adapted to its 
/use as it is after hundreds, perhaps, have been built; 
the young duck swims as readily and is as fond of 
the water as the old one; the first comb construct- 
ed by the bee has its angles as geometrically per- 
fect as the last built one; the swallow reared in the 
barns of the north mistakes not the time of migra- 
tion; the mud wasp in depositing its eggs in the first 
cells it builds, does not forget the spider, or the 
worm which, enclosed with the egg, is to form the 
future food of the young larve, any more than in the 
last; and where the physical strength is equal to the 
-act, the young of all animals draw their nourishment 
| with as much facility at the first, as at the last at- 
tempt. Instincts invariably relate to the propaga- 
| tion or preservation of the race, and are not left to 
the reflective or reasoning powers, even were they 
|admilted to exist. The selection of food made by 
animals, is the result of instinct, and not of reflec- 
|tion or experience. Of the nature of instinct we can 
| know nothing, further than is shown in its effects. 
, Many from the supposed infallible nature of instinct 





| have supposed it was derived from the immediate 
jaction of the Deity, or in the words of Addison, 
| ** God is the soul of brutes.”” As instincts, howev- 
jer, at times mislead, this supposition, were there no 
jother objections, must be abandoned. We have 
iseen the flesh fly depositing its eggs on the species 
|of Phallus, impudicus and caninus, the carrion-like 
| smell of which deceived the fly into the belief that 
|it was the proper nidus for its young. There are 
| other plants, the Stapelia linsuta for instance, that 
| produce the same eflects, and from the same cause. 
| A late ingenious and acute writer, Mr. French, in 
| the first number of the Zoological Journal, advances 
janother theory, which is, that the Deity does not 
| produce these instinctive resulis immediately, but 
mediately, that is, by the intervention of other beings 
|of a spiritual class, or in other words of angels and 
demons, the first the cause of the beneficent, the 
| last of the ferocious or mischievous instincts. It is 
| sufficient for our purpose to name one more theory, 
| which is, that instinct is the result of the intellectual 
powers of the animal exhibiting it ; to show the ab- 
surdity of which, it is necessary only to mention 
| that those animals which are the highest in the scale 
of intellect are lowest in that of instinct, and that 
those which have their instincts the most perfect, are 
the lowest in the scale of intellect. The cause is 
clearly a hidden one; and when we have said of in- 
stinct, ‘ God has so willed it;’? we have said all that 
is certainly known respecting this function. Since 
then, instinct is not the result of comparison, or re- 
flection, and derives no aid from these sources, it is 
clear that the intelligence shown by brutes, cannot 
be derived from this cause. 


It appears very evident that brutes perform various 
actions which can fairly be attributed to neither in- 
stinct nor imitation, but must be classed with the re- 
sults of reflection. That animals remember, will be 
disputed by no one; yet the very fact of their having 
a memory and acting upen it, proves the power of 
combining and inferring. The horse that eats his 
oats from the half bushel to-day, remembers the fact 
to-morrow, and infers when the measure is broucht to 
his view that another meal is in readiness, while his 
neigh of pleasure attests his satisfaction at the pros- 
pect. The sportsman’s dog is as well aware as his 
master, what is intended, when the shooting appara- 
tus is brought out, and his conduct shows that he rel- 
ishes the sport as keenly This is not the result of 
instinct, as the taste is an acquired one, and it is a 
power not widely different from reason and excited 
by memory, that combines and connects the sight 
of the gun with the sports of the field. There is no 
reason whatever, to imagine that actions in a brute, 
implying the possession and exercise of reasoning 
powers, may not, and should not be attributed to 
such a cause in the brute, as well as inthe man. A 
few years since we were passing by an orchard in 
which a yoke of cattle were pastured. The apples 
were ripe, the cattle were very fond of them, and 
those that fell, were quickly eatenby them. Gradu- 
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ally they had gathered from the branches all within 
their reach, and were now compelled to wait for such 
as fell of themselves. We observed one of the 


oxen to walk repeatedly around one of the trees, and | 


make a number of ineffectual etforts to reach some 
of the fruit. Suddenly he stopped, took one of the 
branches in his teeth, and gave the tree several vio- 
lent shakes. The apples rattled off merrily; he let 
go the branch, and find a hearty meal as the reward 
of his sagacity. The only question is, did he design 
to shake off the fruit? It can only be said if a man 
had wished to accomplish that efiect, he could not 
have devised a more successful method, or gone 
more directly to the end in view; why then refuse to 
the one, what we grant to the other? By common 
consent the title of ‘half reasoning’? has been 
awarded to the elephant, and a multitude of proofs 
might be cited to lew that the appellation is not un- 
deserved. He has been known after stepping upona 
bridge to refuse to cross it, as unsafe, and prefer 
swimming a river with his attendant, to passing the 
bridge. A shilling was thrown to an elephant in a 
menagerie; it rolled to the side of the place in which 
he was confined, and lodged close to the foot of the 
upright boards that formed the partition. The pre- 
hensile part of the trunk, delicate as it is, could not 
grasp it, and the spectators who saw him repeat his 
trials, concluded he would abandon the attempt. He 
however, reasoned differently. Placing his trunk 
close to the plank and immediately over the piece of 
money, he blew with all his force, and the shilling 
was instantly dislodged and placed within his reach. 
In this case there was evident reflection, a reasoning 
from cause to effect, and a nice adaptation of means 
to the end; in other words there was design. 

We have noticed ina late number of the London 
Lancet, an interesting account of intellectual devel- 
opment in a couple of dogs, belonging to a French 
gentleman of the name of Leonard, resident in Lon- 
don. The dogs are of the Spanish breed, and the 
writer says, when introduced to him by M. L. with 
true French politeness, both bowed very graciously, 
and then seated themselves on the hearth rug. A 
great variety of experiments were then made with 
the animals, such as going through the exercises of 
the menage, exchanging a variety of different color- 
ed cards with each other, bringing to their master 
meat, bread, or cards as commanded, M. L. sitting 
with his back to the dogs and giving his directions 
in such a manner, and at the suggestion of the wri- 
ter, as to put their intelligence to a severe test. So 
rapid were his orders, that without a perfect under- 
standing of his words, obedience would have been 
impossible. The writer adds: 

‘* After many other performances, evincing the 
wonderful sagacity and perception of the dogs, M. 
Leonard invited me to play a game of dominos with 
one of them. The younger and slighter animal 
then seated himself ona chair at the table. M. L. 
and myself placed ourselves opposite. Six diminos 
were placed on their edges in the usual manner be- 
fore the dog, and a like number before me. The 
dog having a double number took it up inhis mouth, 
and put it in the middle of the table; I placed a cor- 
responding piece on one side; the dog immediately 
played another correctly, and so on until all the pie- 
cies were engaged. Other six dominos were given 
to each, and I intentionally placed a wrong number. 
The dog looked surprised, stared very earnestly at 
me, and at length growled, and finally barked angri- 
ly. Finding that no notice was taken of his remon- 
strances, he pushed away the wrong domino with his 
nose, and took up a suitable one from his own pie- 
ces, and placed it in its stead. 1 then played cor- 
rectly: the dog followed, and won the game. His 
play must have been the result of his own observa- 
tion and judgment, as not the slightest intimation 
was or could have been givenby M. L. to his dog.” 


M. L. is a gentleman of fortune, and the instruction | 


of his dogs has been taken up merely for his own 
amusement and diversion. He has found that by in- 
ducing the animal to repeat again and again what 
was required, net only would the dog become capa- 
ble of performing that specific act, but that part of 
the brain which was brought into activity by the 
mental effort, would become more largely develop- 
ed, and hence a permanent increase of mental pow- 
er be obtained. This fact is in accordance with the 
known laws of the physiology of the nervous system. 

Such instances of intelligence might be multipli- 
ed to any extent, but it is unnecessary. Every person 
who has observed the actions of horses, dogs, foxes, 
and indeed all other animals, must have noticed nu- 
merous cases involving the exercise of memory, de- 
sign, and a perception of the relation between cause 
and effect; and thus proving that reason, or the pow- 
er of combination, and inferring, is possessed by 
brutes. The power it is true, is less perfect than in 
man, a circumstance we should naturally infer from 
the greater proportionate volume of brain, and its 


‘former; still it may reasonably be inferred that the 
| difference is only in degree, and not in kind. | 
We come to the conclusion then, that the question 
| with which this paper commences should be answer- 
led in the affirmative, that brutes do reason. A gene- 
ral belief of this fact would, it is believed, material- 
|ly change the treatment which they, under the mis- 
taken idea that they were destitute of intellect, have 
, been accustomed to receive from man. Placed by 
the Creator at the head of ‘‘ earth’s countless myri- 
| ads,”’ man’s station is sufficiently elevated and re- 
| sponsible, without assuming distinctions, or imputing 
inferiorities, which do not exist. 

It may not be amiss to remark here, that the ques- | 
‘tion under discussion, has no connection with the 
duration of mind, or the glorious destinies of man 
|hereafter. ‘The immortality of the soul does not de- 
pend on its powers of reason. He who “ brought 
life and immortality to light”? might, had it so pleas- 
ed him, as easily conferred the gift of endless exist- 
jence on the ‘‘ spirit of the beast that goeth down- 
wards,’’ as on the “ spirit of the man that goeth up- 
| wards.”” Otisco, April, 1842. 


| 
| 
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RAMLOSA—SWEDEN. | 


[From unpublished Notes of an Excursion to Europe. } 





On the 28th of July, we embarked in a sail-boat at 
| Helsinor, and in half an hour were landed on the oppo- 
| site shore of Sweden, in the little town of Helsingborg. 
| lt was in the peighborhood of this place, that an in- 
vading army from Denmark entrenched themselves du- 
| ring the detention of Charles the 12th in Turkey, and 
}sustained a severe defeat from the Swedish pea- 
}santry, hastily assembled unter General Steinbock. 
After a very ordinary meal, with coarse bread, but 
| prepared with uncommon neatness—characteristics, ‘tis 
|said, of Swedish fare—we took a carriage and rode to 
Ramlosa (three miles off,) over a road commanding, 
|most of the distance, a view of the Sound, sometimes 
| running along the borders of a sandy plain, and at oth- 
ers plunging into a dell of deep and impervious shade. 

Ramlosa is a species of Ballston, on a smaller scale, 
and without any surrounding village. There isa cha- 
lybeate spring, and a cluster of houses about it for the 
reception of visiters. These houses are all small, ex- 
cepting the principal one, which contains the dining- 
room, ball-room and drawing-rooms ; but many of them 
are fitted up very genteelly, and are occupied by the 
Swedish nobility and gentry, who resort to it in the sul- 
try season. Ramlisa has, however, like many other 
watering places, felt the instability of fashion ; and for 
the last few seasons, another place of resort, 60 miles 
in the interior, has attracted a much greater number of 
Visitors. 





A SWEDISH DINNER. 


On the 29th (the day after our arrival,) we sat down, 
for the first time, toa Swedish dinner. At the summons 
of the bell, which was precisely at the old fashioned 
hour of one, the company repaired to the dining hall. 
They consisted, with four exceptions, of Swedish no- 
bles and ladies, and officers of the Swedish army; and 
as we were without a guide, in the department of cus- 
toms and manners, we had no alternative but to observe 
the movements of our fellow visitors, and imitate them | 
as closely as we could. Instead of seeing them, when 
we entered, preparing to take their seats, we found 
them gathered around a range of side tables, amply 
stored with bread and butter, and a spirituous liquor re- | 
sembling alcohol in color, but in flavor we know not! 
what, as we declined tasting it. For about five minutes 
they were earnestly engaged in the discussion of the 
| solid part of the provision before them, and, as soon as 
| any one conceived that he had laid a proper foundation | 
|for his dinner, he proceeded to fortify his resolution | 
| with a glass of aleohol.* Whatever may be the philoso. | 








*It would seem, by the following extract from Laing’s tour 
in Sweden in 1838, page 70, that the practice is univers! in that 
kingdom. 

“The Swedish table d’héte is not like those of France or Ger- | 
many. There isa long covered table with the linen, plates, 
knives and forks, and glasses, unexceptionably nice, and deco- 
rated with flowers in the centre; but there is nothing toeat up- 
onit. Ata side table thece is bread and butter, cheese, ancho- 
vies, radishes. and snise-brandy; and on the main table a carte 
or list of dishes. Each person orders a portion of what he 
wishes, and while it is getting ready, he is busy at this side ta- 
ble, laying a foun#ation for his dinner. This side table whet is 
in universal use in Sweden, and at large entertainments in 
Norway. It was so in Scotland also in days of old; and itis 
still a standing joke that the people of Dunbar used to eat aso- 
lan goose to give them an appetite for dinner. The custom, in 
truth, had its origin in both countries from the same cause— 
poverty, or rather want of markets. The guest was invited to | 
eat fresh fish, fresh meat, or whatever good or rare dish his 
host had been able to procure, but not to dine on it, for the 
quantity might not always extend to dining a party of hungry 
men. The preliminary dinner of the ordinary ‘are of the coun- 
try prevented any short commons ata feast. I see the sup, as 
it is called, used exactly in this way at my restaurateurs. 
There is a fixed price for it; people make a very hearty half- 
dinner of it, and then only use a small portion of the dainty and 
more costly fare on the carte. In higher society the original 
purpose is lost, although the custom is retained as stimulating 
the appetite, it is said, before dinner.” 
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|more perfect arrangement in the latter than in the phy of this practice, it would certainly seem to be the 


prevailing opinion in Sweden that the best and,safest of 
all dinners is that which has a bread and butter basis, 
suitably moistened with spirituous liquor. This pre- 
liminary being settled, we proceeded to the main per- 
formance. 

The most remarkable difference which we noticed be- 
tween our dinners and this, was that nothing was put 
upon the table except the mere implements of eating 
and drinking, as knives, forks, plates and glasses. The 
courses were regularly presented by a servant to each in- 
dividual in succession, and when one had helped him. 
self, the servant passed on to the next. This is, indeed, 
the common usage in Europe, in re: pect to the principal 
dishes. The first dish that appeared was a compound 
of fish and bread, highly seasoned, made up into small 
masses like sausage balls, and stewed with green pease. 
It was not in appearance the most inviting dish that can 
be fancied, but it was a favorite, if we may judge from 
the numerous visitations to which the platter was sub- 
jected, in its journey around the table. When it was 
despatched, a huge soup-bow] was ushered in, by way 
of accompaniment to the previous course—a meesure not 
altogether unacceptab'e to an unpracticed operator at a 
Swedish banquet. The French physicians reason, in 
support of the universal practice of their country, of 


— | commencing a dinner by swallowing a bow! of soup, 


that it is a suitable preparation of the stomach for 
the grosser substances, which follow in its train. The 
Swedish physicians, on the other hand, consider this 
doctrine of their Gallican brethren a fallacy, and that 


, a good layer, or substratum of stewed fish and pease, is 


for the superincumbent soup, 
which follows. But, without meddling with these mys. 
teries in dietetics, it is sufficient to say, that the soup- 
bow! disappeared, in its turn, and a large platter of 
fried fish succeeded. This course seemed to us an excel. 
lent one, because it was simple and unatiected by any 
outlandish forms of cookery. In the train of this course 
came the fourth and last,—a plate ot beef cut into sli- 
ces and stewed with some liquid preparation, the con- 
Stituents of which no man could hope to ascertain 
without subjecting it to a regular chemical analysis. 
From beginning to end no vegetable made its appear- 
ance, excepting the pease, which were one of the con- 
stituents of the first dish. Throughout these fluctua. 
tions of the banquet, the knives and forks were not once 
changed, although the plates were regularly removed at 
the termination of each course. It was deemed no dis. 


| paragement of a knife and fork about to commence the 


demolition of a piece of beef, that they had just per- 
formed the same service for a plate of fish. On the 
contrary, they were considered justas well fitted for the 
operation as if they had undergone a thorough process 
of purification. 

At the conclusion of this drama of four acts, the per- 
sons at the head of the table rose,and, after making di- 
vers obeisances to the remaining dramatis persona, left 
the hall; and they were soon followed by those who sat 
nexttothem. When our turn arrived, we made a mer- 
it of our position, and imitated the universal example. 





A SUNDAY IN SWEDEN. 


The 30th of July was Sunday, and arrangements 
were made early in the morning at Ramlésa, to cele- 
brate it in accordance with the general practice on the 
continent. A troupe of Danish gentry from Copenha- 
gen, was expected at the watering place, and it was in- 
tended to infuse an extraordinary degree of magnifi- 


| cence into the performances, by way of sustaining the 


national character of Sweden in the sight of their neigh- 
bors and rivals. The expected visitors arrived late in 
the morning, and nothing could be done before dinner, 
especially as this part of the entertainment was to be 
particularly splendid, and not the every day affair we 
described yesterday. Atthe regular hour of one, the 
dinner bell sent forth its warning tones, and, in an in- 


| stant the bread and butter and alcohol on the side tables 


were rapidly falling before the vehement incursions of 
the besetting multitude. To-day Dane and Swede uni- 
ted in the work of demolition ; and it is one of the very 
few operations in which the inhabitants of the opposite 
borders of the Sound are capable of a hearty concur- 
rence. This indispensable preparation over, we sat 
down to dinner, which we sha]! content ourselves with 


| describing by enumerating the different courses, in the 


order in Which they appeared. Ist, Boiled mutton. cut 
into slices and carried round on a dish, without any ac- 
companiment of vegetables. 2d. ( 
mixed with bits of carrot. 3d, Wine soup, eaten with 
pulverized loaf sugar. 4th, A plum pudding. 5th, 
Boiled fish without vegetables. 6th, Roast beef cut in- 
toslices. 7th, A plate of sugarcakes. Sth, A plate of 
almonds and raisins. Throughout these metamorpho- 
ses, the same knives and forks, as at yesterday's dinner, 
performed the whole service, passing from mutton to 
pudding, and from pudding to fish, without change or 
ablution. 

It will be perceived that the plum pudding came in 
when thedinner was just halfover. Whether there was 
any particular reason for this we know not. Itis said the 
early inhabitants of New-England, who never did any 
thing without a reason, always ate the pudding first as 
a matter of economy, having found by experience that 
they could not eat as much meat after pudding as 
they could before, and they thereby effected a consid- 
erable saving in the more expensive article of subsist. 
ence, in the course of the year. But in our case, it is 
probable the pudding was assigned to this stage of the 


Stewed green pease, 
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entertainment without any deliberate design, the 
Swedes, with whom it is an outlandish dish, not know- 
ing exactly where it was most proper to introduce it. 

Immediately after dinner we were called to an adja- 
cent apartment, and were amused for an hour by an 
Italian juggler, who performed a great variety of tricks 
with the characteristic dexterity of his country. 

At half past five we were summoned to the ball-room, 
and the performances were opened by an old fashioned 
country-dance, in the true New-England taste, succeed- 
ed by quadrilles and waltzes alternately, the rest of the 
evening. The performers were principally Danish la- 
dies, and officers of the Swedish army, and there was 
little exhibition of skill or grace. In fact, we noticed 
but one good dancer—a cornet in the Crown Prince’s 
hussars. The Swedish ofticers were, almost without 
exception, remarkably fine looking young men, notwith- 
standing the grisly growth of mustachois which they car, 
ried beneath their noses; and their uniforms, which 
were of deep blue with gold trimmings, formed a brill- 
iant contrast with the scarlet coats and silver trimmings 
of the Danes. 

At8 o'clock, shortly before suriset, the company dis- 
persed in various directions, apparently charmed that 
they had passed the day without having had time to 
strike those unfavorable balances, which most men find 
on a weekly reckoning with their consciences. 

But justice requires that we should not pass bya 
scene which we witnessed in the early part of the day, 
of a totally different character, and in which the actors 
were of another class—of that class which is the last to 
give up its habits of primitive simplicity and virtue to 
the seductions of sophisticated life. It was a simple as- 
semblage of peasants for the pure and unaffected ex- 
pression of their thankfulness to the Author of their 
being for the daily benefactions with which he filled up 
the litthke measure of their wants. We had gone out, 
after breakfast, for a morning walk, and were en- 
tering one of the delicious shaded avenues, in which 
the adjoining woods abound, when we were attracted 
by the sound of a voice, which we immediately per- 
ceived to be speaking a language unintelligible to us, 
but uttered in those fervent tones of supplication, which 
nature communicates without distinction to her children. 
We proceeded directly to the spot from whence it came, 
and found ourselves within an open frame building, with 
a covered roof, reared at the base of a rock, from the 
summit of which the waters of the mineral fountain 
were precipitated to the level below. Around its sides 
was extended a line of peasants, and in the midst of 
them stood the preacher, who seemed to be exhorting 
them, in a strain of deep solemnity, to the observance 
of the principles of their religious faith ; andso attentive 
were his hearers, that no eye was turned from him as 
we entered and took our seats. In every part of this 
humble scene of piety, there was an eflect, to which 
no description can do justice. It was near ten o’clock in 
the day ; but the spot was so buried in the shade of 
a dense growth of forest trees, that the obscurity and 
freshness were perpetual. Every object and circum. 
stance present to the scene, were in harmony with its 
general purpose : the depth of shade, the grave and ear- 
nest attention of the hearers, the prevailing stillness, 
broken only by the voice and action of the speaker, 
sometimes deliberate and impressive, and at others ve- 
hement and impassioned,‘as the accents of exhortation 
or reproof fell from his lips. In a few moments the 
speaker ceased, and he was instantaneously succeed- 
ed by a full and harmonious chorus of voices, from the 
great body of the hearers, in one of the most melodious 
strains of a country, in which music is almost univer- 
sally cultivated. This was the last of their simple col- 
lection of rites : the sound of voices was soon hushed, and 
the silence of the spot was again unbroken. We kept our 
places until we had seen the whole group of rustics dis- 
perse, and followed them with our eyes as they made 
their way through the clustering trees with a solemnity 
of movement and aspect, which assured us that they 


outward ceremony, but from the impulse of feelings 
which have their residence in the heart. 


On the 5th of August, we bade adieu to Ramlésa and | 


its delicious shades, and as long as we live, we shall 
bear it in memory. 
more beauties within themselves, and few which hold 
in view a larger portion of the attractions of others. It 
is not alone for groves exhaling freshness and fragrance, 
walks buried in shade, which the sun never penetrates, 
and a salubrity of atmosphere which no external impu- 
rity ever comes to taint, that Ramlosa is distinguished. 
From the height on which it stands, you look down up- 
on the Sound, but two miles distant, and always whi- 
tened with the canvass of passing ships. Beyond it lies, 
in full view, the opposite coast of Denmark, four miles 
from the Swedish shore, covered with farm houses and 
windmills, and more strongly marked by the spires and 
castellated turrets of Helsinor, where every trading ves- 
sel to and from the Baltic, is compelled to stop and pay 
tribute. 
Tycho Brahe resided in regal splendor, and held his 
nightly consultations with the Heavens ; and in the op- 
posite direction you catch a glimpse of the little town 
of Helsingborg, overlooked by a huge quadrangular 
tower, which is fast mouldering into ruin, upon a neigh- 
boring height.* J. A. D. 


“It is aue to the author of these notes, to state that they 
were written several years ago, while on an excursion to the 
north of Europe, that they are the result of observations com- 
mitted at the time to paper, and that they are now published as 
originally sketched. 








Lower down lies the island of Huen, where | 


[For the Northern Light.) 
GREENOUGH’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


BY GILES F. YATES. 


‘See! what a grace is seated on that brow; 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
A station like the herald Mercury 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every God did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man !’’ 

Almost every person who claims to be a critic, 
forms for himself a ‘‘ beau ideal,’’ a standard of 
perfection, to which every work of art submitted to 
his examination must conform, or it fails to secure 
his approbation. If he does not apply the Precrus- 
tean process in its fullest extent, he finds it difficult 
to guard altogether against prepossessions, or to pre- 
vent them from influencing his decisions ina greater 
or less degree. In a similar predicament I found 
myself when I first saw Greenough’s statue of Wash- 
ington. In common with the hundreds who came 
to view it, my first impressions were decidedly un- 
favorable. It was only on repeating my visits that 
my prejudices wore away, and its many beauties 
began to be unfolded to my view. It may be, more- 
over, that several high-wrought encomiums which I 
had seen in the public prints, had raised my expect- 
ations in the first instance to an undue pitch. How 
often under similar circumstances, is one doomed to 
disappointment ! 

The statue is placed on a plain pedestal near the 
centre of the Rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 
It is about twice the size of life ; and like the Jupi- 
ter of Phidias, is seated on a chair. 
the chair is embellished with antique open work, 
having at one corner a small statue of Columbus, 
and at the other an American Aboriginal. The sides 
of the chair are carved in bas-relief with symboli- 
ical representations of North and South America. 
A senatorial robe, gracefully resting on the right 
arm of the statue, falls over the lower part of the 
body, and leaves the rest of the figure in a state of 
nudity. It has Roman sandals on the feet, anda 
Roman sword in the left hand, not grasped for ac- 
tion, but resting on the palm of the hand, with the 
handle turned from the body. The right hand is 
raised, and its index points to Heaven. 


In front of the chair, on either side, are carved 
the head and claws of a lion. Some think that the 


| head and claws of an Eagle would have been more 
had not been drawn together for any idle purpose of | 


American, and therefore a more appropriate orna- 
ment. But to quarrel with Greenough on this ac- 
count, would be hypercritical. The other designs 
and devices on the chair are truly well chosen, and 


There are few spots which contain | there is a peculiar fitness of all the parts to the grand 
| whole, which reflects high credit on the taste and 


| talent of the distinguished designer. 


Yet as a gen- 
eral rule, ornaments such as these should be held 
of comparatively small account when judging of a 
work of art like the one under consideration. They 
are only accessories to the principal design, and 
like the back ground of a portrait serve, in some 
measure, to heighten or diminish the effect of the 
portrait, but add nothing to its correctness or intrin- 
sic excellence. 

In regard to the costume adopted by Greenough, 
critics have been severe in their censures. Who- 
ever feels disposed to join them, will, I think, be di- 
verted from his purpose on examining the bronze 
statue of Jefferson, still remaining in the Rotunda. 
This, as is well known, is attired in the ungainly 
dress of the last century. On viewing it for the first 
time, I could not help being impressed with the idea 
that the spirit of ultraism pervades the ranks of ar- 
tists as well as politicians. In its place and on pro- 

er occasions it is not only proper, but it becomes 
imperative on an artist to make a faithful copy of 
the outward gear worn at a particular period. But 
every person who candidly considers what should be 


The back of | 


the characteristics of such a work as the one Green- 
ough was commissioned to perform, will hesitate in 
coming to the conclusion that he was required to per- 
petuate the dress which capricious fashion prescribed 
during the last century, or to illustrate the ironical 
adage that the tailor and hair-dresser make the man. 
Man is the most beautiful and perfect of all earthly 
beings. There is a manliness and grace, and above 
all an expression, in the human form and limbs, 
which the apparel, so far from improving, actually 
hides and deforms. I allude not so much to phys- 
ical beauty, (for it was not an Apollo our artist was 
required to represent, ) as to intellectual and moral 
beauty. In this connection it may be observed, in 
regard to Chauntry’s Washington, that whatever its 
defects may be, he has, in regard to costume, en- 
deavored to observe such a proper medium as to of- 
fend neither the sticklers for historical imitation on 
the one hand, nor yet the advocates for what is 
termed classical taste on the other. 

There undoubtedly is such a thing as sacrificing 

historical truth and accuracy to classical taste. Wit- 
ness the painting of the British artist, (his name I 
cannot call to mind,) who to avoid the one extreme 
of representing the soldiers of General Wolfe, at the 
siege of Quebec, in their swan-tailed coats, with big 
buttons, fell into the opposite extreme, of depicting 
them all nearly naked, and with bows and arrows 
instead of swords and biunderbusses. Now it is con- 
tended, that to some extent, at least, Greenough has 
not been sufficiently regardful of historic truth. How 
far this may be true, isa delicate question, and one 
| which it would take too long to discuss. It must, 
however, be especially noted, that Greenough had 
authority for his conduct which the British painter 
|had not. The latter was required to represent a sin- 
| gle isolated event, but the former a general history 
jin one view, of the Father of his country,—a con- 
centrated embodiment of all his virtues as a chris- 
tian, statesman and hero. The poet’s license then 
was his ! That this justified him in selecting the cos- 
tume of the classic Romans, I dare not dispute. The 
sword and toga aptly and beautifully depict to the 
mind his blended character as a warrior and coun- 
sellor of state. Many things that relate to classical 
taste, cannot be fully understood or appreciated by 
any except those who belong to the society of the 
Virtuosi. The uninitiated, though possessed of 
sound judgment and good common sense on mat- 
ters in general, cannot reconcile these things to their 
ideas of propriety. They require more of the plain 
** matter of fact’’ to suit their peculiar notions. 

There was one act of the venerated Friend and 
| Father of his Country, which has more of the moral 
sublime in it than any other in his history, or in that 
|of any military hero on record. It will at once be 
known, that I refer to that particular period in his 
life, when, with a whole army at his command, and 
to whom his will was law, he indignantly refused the 
overtures of some of his officers, to proclaim him- 
self Dictator of this Republic. This event undoubt- 
edly occurred to Greenough, when his genius con- 
ceived this statue. When I first saw it, my mind, 
adverting to and dwelling upon this sublime event, 
experienced a feeling of disappointment on not find- 
ing that some more direct allusion had been made 
to it; as for example, by a spurned or trampled 
crown or sceptre. But this could only have been 
done at the expense of making the statue more alle- 
gorical than it now is, and would doubtless have de- 
tracted from that dignified simplicity which is one of 
its chief beauties. 

Different constructions have been put upon the 
meaning of the gesture and attitude which the statue 
is made to assume. The impression produced at 
first blush, is that while with one hand Washington 
| resigns his sword, he with the other points to heaven, 
as if directing the American people to the all-wise 
and all-powerful Ruler of Nations for protection and 
support. But this is taking too contracted a view of 
the subject. We see in the manner in which the 
sword is held, either a willingness to give up the 
weapon of war, if no longer neeessary, or to use it, 
if again necessary, in defence of the rights and lib- 
erties of his country. By the uplifted hand may be 
indicated his appeal to Heaven for the rectitude of 
his intentions, and a firm reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence for the success of his own undertakings as a 
military and civil ruler, and for his beloved coun- 
try’s welfare in peace or war. 

Said a captious critic, a few days ago, in my hear- 
ing, ‘“‘ Washington is made to assume too lazy a 
posture.’? Had the artist designed to throw into the 
figure, motive energy or martial fire, to the entire 
exclusion of the milder virtues for which his ‘‘ sub- 
ject”’ was distinguished, he would not have selected, 
as he has, the sitting posture : an equestrian statue 
would have answered his purpose better. A stand- 
ing figure would have been more natural and appro- 











priate, if the design had been to commemorate any 
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one particular act of Washington, such as the resig- 
nation of his military command. But as the sculp- 
tor in his design was not thus circumscribed, he se- 
lected the attitude and gestures which the figure iz 
made to assume, as more suitable for the ends he had 
in view. He intended, not to represent Washington 
at any one period of his life, as I have before taken 
occasion to remark, not to make his statue in the 
literal or ordinary sense of the term, but to give a 
grand poetical conception, a corporeal representa- 
tion of his whole life and character. To place him, 
who was at once the statesman, warrior, patriot and 
christian, in the senatorial chair, having been deci- 
ded on, all concomitant circumstances necessary to 
be portrayed, had to be subdued “‘ in keeping’’ with 
the grand design, and to be made to blend with it in 
one entire harmony. 

The expression of benignity, calmness and resig- 
nation which the statue exhibits, and which is per- 
haps heightened by the attitude, has been mistaken 
for supineness, and the want of proper force of char- 
acter. But how admirable and characteristic of the 
Mount Vernon philanthropist, hero and sage, is that 
repose, mildness and good will, united with dignity 
and decision, which the countenance and attitude in- 
dicate. 

The gigantic size of the statue has been urged as 
an objection; the tenability of which let us examine. 
The practice of the Chinese painters to enlarge the 
heads of their great men, while their bodies are left 
of the natural size, though it might perhaps be jus- 
tified by some modern professor of slowed ogy, 1s at 
variance with every just notion of the suitable and 
beautiful in ‘‘ proportion.”” Ideas of greatness are 
always associated with quantity. Therefore under 
certain restrictions, the magnitude of a painted or 
carved figure is deemed the sign of mental as well 
as physical greatness. The largeness of the figure 
= for it nobleness of effect, and imparts to it a 
ignity and grandeur not otherwise attainable. This 
position, as a general rule, cannot be gainsayed, and 
is in fact universally acknowledged. Would not 
then Greenough have been guilty of an unpardonable 
blunder, had he made his Washington no larger than 
life 


In accordance with the principle above laid down, | 


a Jupiter and a Hercules ought alike to be depicted 
in size above the common standard of mortals. But 
the character of the two being different, this differ- 
ence must be expressed by different proportions of 
the several parts, so as to produce in the one manly 
strength combined with grace, and in the other, 
manly strength excessive. A student in anatomy 
remarked that the legs, arms and thighs of Green- 
ough’s statue are too long for its other parts. I do 
not profess to be skilled in anatomy, but I am well 
satisfied that the student was mistaken. I cannot 
discover any thing like a dangling appearance to the 
arms. If any part of the figure is disproportioned, 
it is the part between the hips and knees. 
of course, without authority, but venture to assert, 
that the legs and thighs, if disproportionately long 


and large, are made so intentionally. By this means, | 


a superhuman appearance is given to the statue. It 


is so with the celebrated statue of the Apollo belvi- | 
dere, which Greenough may have adopted as his | 


model. If it be asked how can so grand an effect 
be gained by a seeming poses & the best answer 
is, that such is the fact proved by ocular demon- 
stration. A similar enlargement or extension ap- 
plied to any other part of the human frame, would 
fail to produce this effect. Enlarge the head and it 
will appear heavy or stupid ; the neck in length, and 
it will seem too effeminate—in breadth, too Hercu- 
lean. Enlarged arms will appear too Vulcanlike ; 
and extend the disproportionate enlargemcnt to the 
body, the hands, and the lower part of the legs or 
feet, and they will appear clumsy and ungraceful. 
Certain muscles a the arms, neck and breast, 


although not out of due proportion with the body, | 
Saul. This would doubt- | 


appear too prominent for 
less be remedied, were the statue placed at a greater 
distance from the spectator’s eye. I am led here to 
remark, that the main cause why the statue is un- 
popular, is to be found in the fact, that its bulk and 
proportions illy correspond with the place it occu- 

ies, and (speaking particularly with reference to 
its first location) do not come within the strict rules 


of fitness and propriety. As before intimated, it is | 


absurd to suppose that the comparative bulk of a 
statue, or that its bulk in the abstract, furnishes a 


true measure of the degree of greatness intended to 


be conveyed to the mind. Its size is of course to be 
regulated by the distance from which it is to be 
viewed, or by its destined position ; whether on the 
top of a high or low colurmn—in the open air, or 
within the walls of a building—on the floor of a 


I speak, | 


for the architecture of the Rotunda, or is not in har- 
mony with its dimensions, and too high to be viewed 
| with satisfaction in all its parts, from the most suita- 
ble point of vision that can possibly be selected. 
When the siatue was placed in the centre of the Ro- 
tunda, with the light falling directly upon it, the ob- 
jections to its location above alluded to, especially 
the last, were of more force than at present. That 
its original location was not the most proper, was a 
matter of such universal comment, that a committee 
was appointed by Congress to inquire into the expe- 
diency of having it removed to a more suitable part 
of the Rotunda. A few days ago this was accom- 
| plished. It has been lowered about three feet, and 
| now occupies a place between the centre of the Ro- 
| tunda and its western entrance. Its present location 
jand height is in exact accordance with Greenough’s 
/express request and advice, which was altogether 
| disregarded in the first instance. 

| In its workmanship, or what is technically termed 
\its “execution,” I hesitate not to pronounce this 
| statue of Greenough a master piece. The touches 
lof his chisel are most exquisite, and exhibit a blend- 
|ed boldness and delicacy, which constitute the per- 
| fection of art. 

Waiving all minor and venial objections before ad- 
verted to as to the design, or in other words as to 
| the manner in which Greenough has treated his sub- 
| ject, there is only one objection which I deem of any 
|weight. It is not sufficiently American. It has not 
| sufficient allusion to the particular period in which 
| Washington flourished and became immortal—to 
| those eventful times, quorum magna pars fuit! It 
|is not for me to say how this should be done. Tobe 
jable to suggest how it could be done, would imply 
|inventive genius, to which I make no pretensions. I 
| only wish to convey the idea, that to my humble ap- 
|prehension, a statue of Washington should have 
| something more than the mere likeness, the mere 
prosopological indications of his physical and men- 








jshould be made, ina marked and unquestionable 
| manner, to tell the history of the Hero of the AMER- 
;1cawn revolution! 

| Schenectady, March, 1842. 





{For the Northern Light.] 


| THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF OR- 

FORD, INCLUDING NUMEROUS LETTERS NOW FIRST 
| PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS—4 
Vols. 8vo. Philadelphia: 1842. 


BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 


| Tue reading world in this country are under a great 
| obligation to Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, 
|for selecting this work for republication. 


}a man of fashion, a man of letters and a politician, con- 
tributes more to teach us the “ form and pressure of the 
| times’ in which he lived, than hundreds of volumes of 
!formal biography and history. The merits and deme- 
rits of Horace Walpole both as a writer and an annalist 
have long since been established. 
the attention of such men as Scott and Macauley, be- 
sides a host of others. We do not venture into this, | 
but have a specific object, in the present notice, which, 
it occurred to us, might be interesting to some of our | 
readers, while at the same time it would illustrate the 
character of the work, and possibly attract the atten- | 
| tion of others, who have not yet seen the volumes. 
We propose to select such scraps as bear on Ameri- 
can History, in the order of time. 
July 5, 1754. 
ly upon us in the distant parts of the world, especially 


uneasiness here. For my own part, I think we are 
| very lucky, when they will be so good as to begin with | 
| us at the farthest end. 
| Oct. 6, 1754. The French have tied up the hands of | 

an excellent fanfaron, a Major Washington, whom they 
took and engaged not to serve fora year. In his let- | 
ler he says, *‘ Believe me, as the cannon balls flew over | 
my head, they made a most delightful sound.” 

August 15, 1755. General Braddock has not yet sent 
over to claim the surname of Americanus. 

August 21, 1755. The Duke of Cumberland (the 
conqueror at Culloden,) who is now the soul of the re- 
gency, and who on all hands is allowed to make a great 
figure there, is much dissatisfied at the slowness of Gen. 
Braddock, who does not march as if he was at all im- 
patient to be scalped. Itis said for him, that he has 
had bad guides, that the roads are exceedingly difficult, 
and that it was necessary to drag as much artillery as 
he does. This is not the first time, as witness in Haw- 
ley, that the Duke has found that brutality did not ne- 
| cessarily consummate a general. I love to give you an 

idea of our characters as they rise upon the stage of 
| history. Braddock is a very Iroquois in disposition. 
| He had a sister, who having gamed away all her little 
| fortune at Bath, hanged herself with a truly English 


(tal qualities to designate the man. The marble | 


A series of | 
| letters, extending over more than half a century, from | 


They have occupied | 


in Virginia, from whence their attempts occasion great | 








room—in a niche on the same level with the floor, | deliberation, leaving only a note upon the table, with 
or in the niche of a room at any given point of ele-| those lines, ‘‘ To die is landing on some silent shore,” 


Fanny! I always thought she would play till she would 
be forced to tuck herselfup”’ Buta more ridiculous 
story of him, and which is recorded in heroics by Field- 
ing in his Covent Garden Tragedy, was an amorous 
discussion he had formerly with a Mrs. Upton, who had 
kept him. He had gone the greatest lengths with her 
pin money, and wasstillcraving. One day that he was 
very pressing, she pulled out her purse and showed him 
that she had but twelve or fourteen shillings left; he 
twitched it from her, “ Letme see that.” Tied up atthe 
other end, he found five guineas ; he took them, tossed 
the empty purse in her face, saying, ‘‘ Did you mean to 
cheat me?” and never went near her more. Now you 
are acquainted with Genera! Braddock. 

August 28, 1755. My last letter to you could not be 
got out of England, before I might have added a melan. 
choly supplement. Accounts of a total defeat of Brad- 
dock and his forces are arrived from America ; the pur- 
portis, that the General having arrived within a few 
miles of Fort Du Quesne, (I hope you are perfect in 
your American geography,) sent an advanced party, 
under Lord Gage’s brother, they were fired upon in- 
visibly, as they entered a wood : Braddock heard guns, 
and sent another party to support the former, but the 
first fell back in confusion on the second, and the second 
on the main body. The whole was in disorder, and it is 
said, the General himself, though exceedingly brave, 
did not retain all the sang froid, that was necessary. 
The common soldiers in general fled, the officers stood 
heroically and were massacred; our Indians were not 
surprised, and behaved gallanuy. The General had 
five horses shot under him, no bad symptoms of his 
spirit, and at last was brought off by two Americans, 
no English daring, though Captain Orme, his aid-de- 
camp, who is wounded too, and has made some noise 
here by an affair of gallantry, offered sixty guineas to 
have him conveyed away. We have lost twenty-six of- 
ficers, besides many wounded, and ten pieces of artille- 
ry. Braddock lived four days,ingreat torment. What 
makes the rout more shameful is, that instead of a great 
pursuit, and a barbarous massacre by the Indians, 
which is always to be feared in these rencontres, nota 
| black or white sou! followed our troops, but we had lei- 
sure, two days afterwards, to fetch off our dead. In 
short, our American laurels are strangely blighted! We 
intended to be in great alarms for Carolina and Virgi- 
nia, but the small number of our enemies had reduced 
this affair to a panic. We pretend to be comforted on 
the French deserting Fort St. John, and on the hopes 
we have from two other expeditions, which are on foot 
in that part of the world ; but it is agreat drawback on 
English heroism. 

I have already given you some account of Braddock. 
I may complete the poor man’s history in a few more 
words ; he once had a duel with Colonel Gumley, Lady 
Bath’s brother, who had been his great friend ; as they 
were going to engage, Gumley, who had good humor 
and wit, (Braddock had the latter.) said, ‘* Braddock, 
you are a poor dog! here take my purse; if you kill 
me you will be forced to run away, and then you will 
‘not have a shilling to support’ you.” Braddock re. 
fused the purse, insisted on the duel, was disarmed. and 
would not even ask his life. However, with all his bru- 
tality, he has lately been governor of Gibraltar, where 
he made himself adored, and where scarce any governor 
was endured before. ; 

August 28,1755. (To another correspondent.) Our 
Ppiratic laurels, with which the French have so much 
reproached us, have been exceedingly pruned! Brad- 
dock is defeated and killed, by a handful of Indians, 
and by the baseness of his own troops, who sacrificed 
him and his gallant officers. Indeed, there is some sus. 
picion that cowardice was not the motive, but resent- 
ment at having been draughted from Irish regiments. 
Were such a desertion universal, could ene but com- 
mend it? Could one blame men. who should refuse to 
be knocked on the head for sixpence a day, and for the 
advantage and dignity of a few ambitious? But in this 


The French are encroaching extreme. | C@S€, One pities the brave young officers, who cannot so 
easily disfranchise themselves from the prejudices of 


glory! Our disappointment is greater than our loss; 
| six and twenty officers are killed, who, I suppose, have 
not left a vast many fatherless and widowless, as an old 
woman told me to-day with great tribulation. 

August 4, 1755. At present, my chief study is West 
Indian History.* You would not think me very ill na- 
tured, if you knew all I feel at the cruelty and villany of 
European settlers ; but this very morning, I found that 
part of the purchase of Maryland. from the savage pro. 
prietors, (for we do not massacre, we are such good 
Christians as only to cheat,) was a quantity of vermi- 
lion and a parcel of jews-harps. 

October 31, 1755. An account came yesterday that 
General (Sir William) Johnson had defeated the French 


| near the lake St. Sacrament, had killed one thousand, 


and taken the lieutenant-general, who commanded them 
prisoner ; his name is Dieskau, a Saxon, an esteemed 
eléve of Marshal Saxe. By the printed account, which 
I enclose, Johnson showed great generalship and brave- 
ry. As the whole business was done by irregulars, it 
does not lessen the faults of Braddock and the panic of 
his troops 

November 4, 1756. There are eight thousand men 
taken from America, for I am sure we can spare none 
from hence. The negligence and dilatoriness of the 
ministers at home, the wickedness of our West Indian 
Governors, and the little-minded quarrels of the re- 








vation. The statue in question is rather too gigantic | &e. When Braddock was told of it, he only said, “ Poor 





* Mr. Walpole seems to call all America, the West Indies. 
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gulars and irregular forces, have reduced our affairs in 
that part of the worl! to a most deplorable state, Os- 
wego, of len times more importance even than Muinorea, 
is so annihilated, that we cannot learn the paruculars 

September 8, 1757. Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Cos 
by, Governor of New-York, married Lord Augustus 
Fitzroy. by whom she had two sons, Augustus Heary, 
afierwards Duke of Grafton and Generab bitzroy, wuo 
was created Lord Southampton. 

October 12, 1757. io add to the ill humor, our pa- 
pers are filled with the new loss of Fort William Hea- 
ry, which covered New-York. ‘That opulentand proud 
colony, between their own factions and our own folly, 
is in eminent danger ; but I will have done—nay, if we 
lose another dominion, I think | will have done writing 
to you: I cannot bear to chronicle so many disgraces. 

Februar y 9, 1759. 
leparts on Tuesday next, under Wolfe and George 
Townsend, who has thrust himself again into the ser- 
viec, and as far as wrong-headedness will go, very pro- 
per for a hero. Wolfe, who was no friend of Mr. Con- 
way last year, and for whom I consequently have no 
aflection, has great merit, spirit and alacrity, and shone 
extremely at Louisbourg. I am not such a Juno, but I 
will forgive him after eleven more labors. 

September 13, 1759. We have taken more places and 
ships in a week, than would have set up such peuant 
nations as Greece and Rome to all futurity. If we did 
but call Sir William Johnson, ‘* Gulielmus Johnsonus 
Niagaricus,” and Amherst, “ Galfridas Amhersta Ti- 
conderogicus,” we should be quoted a thousand years 
hence as the patterns of valor, virtue and disinterested- 
ness, for posterity always ascribes all manner of mo- 
desty and self-denial to those that take the most pains 
to perpetuate their own glory. 

October 19, 1759. To Sir Horace Mann, speaking of 
Wolfe’s victory. ‘ You may now give yourself what 
airs you please, you are master of East and West In- 
dies. It wasa very singular affair, the generals on both 
sides slain, and on both sides, the second in command 
wounded ; in short, very near what battles should be, 
in which only the principals ought to suffer. If their 
army has not ammunition and spirit enough to fall again 
upon ours before Amherst comes up, all North America 
is ours !” 

March 22, 1762. Perhaps you may think me proud, 
but you don’t know that I had some share in the cap- 
ture of Martinico ; the express was brought by my god- 
son, Horatio Gates, and I have a very good precedent 
for attributing some of the glory to myself.” (Was not 
this person the General Gates of our revolution ?) 

Oclober 18, 1763. I dined at Mr. Grenville’s to-day, 
where, if there had been any thing to hear, I should 
have heard it, but all consisted in what you will see in 
the papers—some diminutive battles in America.* 

July 27, 1768. (Letter to Voltaire.) I[ have made 
all the inquiry I could into the story of M. De Jumon- 
ville, and though your and our accounts disagree, I own 
I do not think, sir, that the strongest evidence is in our 
favor. Iam told, we allow he was killed by a party of 
our men, going to the Ohio. Your countrymen say he 
was going with a flag of truce. The commanding offi- 
cer of our party, said M. De Jumonville was going with 
hostile intentions, and that very hostile orders were 
found after his death in his pocket. Unless that officer 
had proved that he had previous intelligence of those 
orders, I doubt he will not be justified by finding them 
afterwards 

August 25, 1768. They tell me, there are very bad 
accounts from several colonies, and the papers are full 
of their remonstrances : but I never read such things. I 
am happy to have nothing to do with them, and glad 
vou have not much more When one can do no good, 
I have no notion of sorrowing oneself for every calami- 
ty that happens in general. 

" January 8, 1773. Note of the Editor. ‘‘ Thomas 
Pownall, Esq., the antiquary and a constant contributor 
to the Archewologia. Having been Governor of >outh 


| November, 271774. America is still more refractory, 
‘and I doubt will out-vote the ministry. They have 
picked General Gage’s pocket of three pieces of cannon, 
and intercepted some troops that were gomg to him 
Sir William Draper is writing plans of pacification in 


our newspapers, and Lord Chatham flatters himself 
that he shall be sent for, when the patientis given over ;, 


which I don’t think at all valikely to happen. 

November 29, 1774. The speech is said to be firm, 
| and to talk of the rebellion of our province of Massachu- 
setts. No sloop is yet arrived to tell us how to call the 
rest. 

December 15, 1774. The long expected sloop is ar- 
rived at last, and is indeed a men of war! The con- 
gress have voted a non-importation, a non-exportation, 
| a non-consumption ; that, in case of hostilities commit- 


The expedition, called to Quebee, | ted by the troops at Boston, the several provinces will 


| march to the assistance of their countrymen ; that the 
cargoes of ships now at sea shall be sold on their arri- 
val, and the money arising thence, given to the poor at 
Boston; thata letter, in the nature of a petition of 
| rights shall be sent to the king ; another to the house 
| of commons ; 
| mand of repeal of all the acts of parliament affecting 
| North America passed during this reign, as also of the 
| Quebec bill: and these resolutions not to be altered till 
| such repeal is obtained. 
The Americans at least, have acted like men, gone 
| to the bottom at once and set the whole upon the whole. 
| Our conduct has been that of pert children ; we have 


was not frightened. 
' or must kill the guardian of the house, which will be 
plundered the moment little master has nothing but 
/ the old nurse to defend it. But I have done with re- 
flections ; you will be fuiler of them than I, 

December 26. 1774. It is supposed here, that the 


great effects : I don’t suppose any such thing. 


something very serious. The merchants have sum- 
petition from the Congress to the King is arrived. The 
heads have been shown to Lord Dartmouth, but T hear 
one of the agents is again presenting it; yet it is 
thought it will be delivered, and then be ordered to be 
laid before Parliament. 


Burke, they say, has shone with amazing witand ridi- 


cannon and straw ; on his being entrenched in a town, 
with an army of observation ; with that army being, 
as Sir William Meredith had said, an asylum for ma- 
gistrates, and to secure the port. Burke said, he had 
heard of an asylum for debtors and whores, never for 
magistrates ; and of ships. never of armies, securing a 
port. This is all there has been in Parliament, but 
elections. 

January 15, 1775. 
nians having voted an army of 16,000 men, who are to 
be called minute men, as they are to be ready at a mi- 
nute’s warning. Two directors or commissioners, I 
don’t know what theyare called, are appointed. There 
has been too, a kind of mutiny in the fifth regiment. 
A soldier was found drunk on his post. Gage in his time 
of danger, thought rigour necessary, and sent the fellow 
toa court martial. They orderedtwo hundred lashes. 
The general ordered them to improve their sentence. 


called them before him and required them on oath to 
abjure the communication; three officers refused. 
Poor Gage is to be scape-goat, not for this, but for 
what was a reason against employing him, incapacity. 
I wonder at the precedent! Howe is talked of for his 
successor. 

January 22, 1775. After the magnificent overture 
for peace from Lord Chatham, that I announced to 
Madame Du Deffand, you will be most impatient for 
my letter. Ohime! You will be sadly disappointed. 





Carolina and other American colonies, he was always 
distinguished from his brother John, who was likewise 
an antiquary, by the title of Governor ” 

October 16, 1774. Tecan tell you still less of Ameri- 
ea. There are two or three more ships with forces go 
ing thither, and Sir William Draper as second in com- 
mand 

Octoher 29, 1774. America is ina desperate situa- 
tion. The accounts from the congress are not expected | 
before the 10th. and expected very warm. I have not} 
time to tell you some manceuvres againstthem that will} 
make vour blood eurdle | 

November 7. 1774. Expectation hangs on America. | 
The result of the general assembly is expected in four 
or five days If one may believe the papers, which one} 
should not believe. the other side of the waterists are 
not dovx comme des moutons, and yet we do intend to 
eat them 

N rember 12, 177 . 
and I doubt with very bad news ; 
letters have vel been given out. The sloop that is to 
brinz the result of the geveralassembly is not yet come. 
There are inlee! rumours, that both the non-importa- 
tion, and even non-exportation, have been decreed, and 
the flame is universal. I hope this is exaggerated ! yet 
I am told the stocks will fall very much in a day or two. 


A ship is arrived from America, 


* The actions at Detroit end Edge Hill, on the 3ist of July, 
and Sth and 6th of Angust, between the Bricish and the Indians 
Inthe former the British were defeated, and their leader, Capt. 


Dalyell, killed; in the latter engagements, under Colonel Bou- 
quet, they defeated the Indians. 


for none but trifling | 


Instead of drawing a circle with his wand round the 
House of Lords, ani ordering them to pacify America 
on the terms he prescribed, before they ventured to 
quit the circumference of his commands. he brought a 
ridiculous, uncommunicated, unconsulted motion for 
addressing the king immediately to withdraw the troops 
from Boston, as 2n earnest of jenient measures. The 
opposition stare! and shrugged ; the courtiers stared 
and Jaughed. His own two or three a‘herents left 
him, except Lor! Camden and Lord Shelburne. and 
except Lord Temple, who is not his adherent and was 
not there. Himself was not much animated, but very 
hostile ; particularly on Lord Mansfield, who had ta- 
ken care not to he there. He talked of three millions 
of Whigs in America, and tol! the ministers they were 
checkmated, and had not a move to make. Lord Cam- 
fen was as strong. Lord Suffolk was thought to do 
better than ever, and Lord Lyttleton’s declamation was 
commended as usual. At last, Lord Rockingham, 
very punily, and the Duke of Richmond joined and 
supported the motion, but at eight at night, it was re- 
jected by 68 to 18, though the Duke of Cumberland 
voted for it. 

This interlude would be only entertaining, if the scene 
was not so totally gloomy. The cabinet have determin- 
ed on civil war, and regiments are going from Ireland 
and our West Indian Islands. On Thursday, the plan 
of war is to be laid before both Houses. 

To-morrow the merchants carry their petition, which 
I suppose, will be coolly received, since, if I hear true, 





a third to the people of England ; a de- | 


thrown a pebble ata mastiff, and are surprised that it| 
Now we must be worried by it, | 


new proceedings of the French Parliament will produce | 
What) 
America will produce, I know still less ; but certainly | 


moned a meeting for the second of next month, and the | 


The whole affair has already | 
been talked of there, on the army and navy days ; and | 


cule on the late inactivity of Gage, and his losing his_ 


Anaccount has come of the Bosto- | 


Next day it was published in the Boston Gazette. He) 


the system is to cut off all traffic with America at pre- 

sent; as you know, we can revive it when we please. 
There! there is food for meditation! Your reflections, 
as you un‘erstand the subject better than I do, will go 
further than mine could. Will the French you con- 
verse With be civil and keep their countenances ? 

October 31, 1776. (On the opening of the session of 
Parliament.) You will have found a new scene, not 
an unexpected one by you and me, though I do not pre- 
tend, I thought itso near. I rather imagined France 
would have instigated or winked at Spain’s beginning 
| with us. Here is a solution of the Americans declar- 
ing themselves independent. Oh! the folly, the mad- 
nesss, the guilt of having plunged us into this abyss! 
Were we, and a few more, endued with any uncom- 
mon penetration? No, they who did not see as far, 
would not. 

If the court should receive any more of what they 
eall good news, I think the war with France will be 
unavoidable. It was the victory at Long Island, (Au- 
gust 27, 1776,) and the frantic presumption it occasion. 
ed, that has ripened France’s measures ; and now we 
are to awe them by pressing, an act that speaks our 
impotence ! which France did not want to learn. 

I would have come to town, but I had declared so 
rouch I would not, that I thought it would look as if I 
| came to enjoy the distress of the ministers, but I do 
not enjoy the distress of my country. I think we are 

undone ; I have always thought so, whether we en- 
| slaved America, or lost it totally; so we, that were 
against the war, could expect no good issue. 

November 2,1775. (To the Earl of Straiford.) I am 
heartily glad, for your Lordship’s and Lady Anne Con- 
olly’s sakes, that General Howe is safe. J sincerely in- 
terest myself for every body you are concerned for. I 
will say no more on a subject on which I fear Iam so 
unlucky as to differ very much with your lordship, hav- 
ing always fundamentally disapproved our conduct with 
America. Indeed the present prospect of war with 
France, when we have so much disabled ourselves, 

| and are exposed in so many quarters, is a topic for ge- 
neral lamentation, rather than for canvassing of opin- 
ions, which every man must form for himself: and I 
doubt not, the moment is advancing when we shall be 
forced to think alike, at least on the present. 

June 5, 1779. I fear there is not more discretion in 
the treatment of Ireland, than of America. The court 
seems to be infatuated and to think that nothing is of 
any consequence but a majorty in Parliament, though 
they have totally lost all power but that of provoking. 
Fortunate it had been for the king and kingdom, had the 
court had no majority for these six years! America 
| had still been ours, and all the lives and all the mil- 
lions we have squandered! A majority that has lost 
| thirteen provinces by bullying and vaporing, and the 
most childish menaces, will be a brave counter-match 
for France and Spain, and a rebellion in Ireland! In 
short, there is nothing a majority in Parliament can do, 
but out-vote a minority, and yet by their own accounts, 
one would think they could not even do that. I saw a 
paper t’other day, that began with this Iricism—‘' As 
the minority have lost us thirteen provinces.’’ 

This is however, the present style. Nay, they are 
so pitifully mean as to laugh at Dr. Franklin, who has 
such thorough reason to sit and laugh at them. What 
triumph it must be to him to see a miserable pamphlet 
all the revenge they can take. 

June 16, 1779. I sometimes think we reckon it will 
be more creditable to be forced by France and Spain to 
give up America, than to have the merit with the latter, 
of doing it with grace. But, as Cato says : 

I am weary of conjectures—this must end them: that 
is the sword, and never, I believe, did a country plunge 
itself into such difficulties step by step, and for six 
years together, without once recollecting that each fo- 
reign war rendered the object of the civil war more un- 
attainable; and that in both the foreign wars, we have 
not an object in prospect. Unable to recruit our rem- 
nant of an army in America, are we to make conquests 
on France and Spain? They may choose their attacks; 
we can scarce choose what we will defend. 

Thus I have told you all | know. You will ponder 
over these things in your little distant Island, when we 
have forgotten them, There is another person. one Dr. 
Franklin, who, I fancy, is not sorry that we divert our- 
selves so well. 

July 10, 1779. Has not almost every single event 
that has been announced as prosperous, proved a gross 
falsehood, and often a silly one? Are we not at this 
moment assured that Washington cannot possibly amass 
an army of above 8,000 men! and yet Clinton with 
20,000 men, and with the hearts, we are told too, of 
three parts of the Colonies, dares not show his teeth 
without the walls of New-York? Can I be in the 
wrong in not believing what is so contradictory to my 
senses? We could not conquer America when it stood 
alone; then France supported it and we did not mend 
the matter. To make it still easier, we have driyen 
Spain into the alliance. Is this wisdom? 

January 3, 1781. For what are we now really at 
war with America, France, Spain, and Holland? Not 
| with hopes of reconquering America; not with the smal- 

lest prospect of conquering a foot of land from France, 
Spain or Holland. No! we are at war on the defensive, 
to protect what is left, or more truly to stave off for a 
year perhaps, a peace that must proclaim our nakedness 
|and impotence. 
| May 28, 1781. Lord Cornwallis’ courier, Mr. Brode- 
rick, is not yet arrived; so you are a little precipitate 
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in thinking America so much nearer to being subdued, | 
which you have often swallowed up as if you were a} 
minister; and yet methinks that wra has been so fre. | 
quently put off, that I wonder you are not cured of be- | 
ing sanguine—or rather of believing the magnificent | 
lies that every trifling advantage gives birth to. If a| 
quarter of the Americans had joined the Royalists, that | 
have been said to join, all the Colonies would not hold | 
them. But, at least, they have been like the tricks of 
kings and queens at cards, wkere one of two goes back | 
every turn to fetch another. 

Yovember 27, 1781. Can any one repeat common. 
views with indifference, while our shame is writing for | 
future history by the pens of all our numerous enemies? | 
When did England see two whole armies lay down their 
arms and surrender themselves prisoners? Can venal 
addresses eflace such stigmas, that will be recorded in 
every country in Europe? Or will such disgraces have 
no consequences? Is not America lost to us? Shall 
we offer up more victims to the demon of obstinacy, and 
shall we tax ourselves deeper to {nish out the sacrifice ? 

Can we be proud when all Europescornsus? It was 
Wont to envy us, sometimes to hate us, but never dis- 
pised us before. James the first was contemptible, but 
he did not lose an America! His oldest grandson sold 


us, his younger lost us, but we kept ourselves. Now 
we have run to meet the ruin—and it is coming. 
December 1, 1781. (To the Earl of Buchan.) At 


the time of writing your letter, your lordship did not 
know the accumulation of misfortune and disgrace that 
has fallen on us, (the surrender of Lord Cornwallis,) 
nor should I wish to be the trumpeter of my country’s 
calamities. Yet as they must float on the surface of 
the wind and blend their hue with all its emanations, 
they suggest this reflection, that there can be no time 
so proper for the institution of inquiries into past story, 
as the moment of the fall of an empire—a nation be- 
comes a theme for antiquarians when it ceases to be 
one for an historian! and while its ruins are fresh, and 
in legible preservation. 

1782. To the Rev. Wm. Mason, (a poet, and the 
friend and biographer of Gray.) 

I have long been weary of the common jargon of poe- 
try. Your bards have exhausted all the nature we are 
acquainted with; you have treated us with the sun, 
moon, and stars, the earth and the ocean, mountains, 
and valleys, &c. &c. under every possible aspect. In 
short, I have longed for some American poetry, in 
which I might find new appearances of nature, and 
consequently of art. | 

Thus ends all that we canfind in these letters con- | 
cerning America, except the following, under date of 
July 2, 1790. ‘‘ How franticly have the French acted 
and how rationally the Americans! But Franklin and | 
Washington were great men. None have appeared yet | 
in France, and Necker has only returned to make a, 
wretched figure.’”? The author died in 1797.* 








[For the Northern Light.]} | 


THE DYING PATRIOT. | 
— 
BY C. M. BROSNAN. | 


I’ve seen the clouds of crimson war above my country lower, | 
And in my log-ribbed cabin felt oppression’s ruthless power, | 
When England poured her hireling sons o’er mountain-top and 
plain : | 
And inward felt my soul on fire to cancel that foul stain. 


II. 


It brav’d proud Britain’s marshal]’d hosts—her glittering pomp 
and pride, , oi a } 

Nor feared to quench youth’s patriot flame in life’s red-gush- | 
ing tide: ¢ 

One deep, impassion’d pulse alone each wild emotion swayed; | 

Columbia call’d her free-born sons to lend her hope and aid. 

Il. 


Then peal’d the trumpet’s thrilling note upon the muttering 


gale, 
And upward rose the cry, ‘‘ To arms:’’ from mountain side and | 
vale 
While echo from his giant lungs prolonged the marcial cry, 
Till loudly shouted woods and hills, and laugh’d a hoarse reply. 


Iv. 


His gratetul task the pioughman quit, and waving high in air 

His helmet, plume and whetted steel, far-flashing, bright and 
bare, 

Into the whirling vortex plung’d, where drunken conflict reeled, 

And warriors locked in death’s embrace, lay quivering on the 
field. 





* The letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, and 
edited by Lord Dover, (Hon. George Agar Ellis,) are incorpo- 
rated in this work. Many of ou: readers will remember that 
Mr. Dea: born of New-York published an edition of these some 
years since. 

In a letter of Mr. Walpole, dated June 10, 1743, he says: 

‘My brother Nec, promised to go to Lord islay, to know what 
cobalt and zingho are, and where they are to be Pi ; 

Lord Dover, in editing these letters, adds the following note. 

‘Cobalt and zinc, two metallic substances, the former com- 
posed of silver, copper and arsenic; the latter of tin and iron.” 

This edition by Lord Dover, was published certainly not more 
than twelve years since. And here, fellow studeats in Chem- 
istry, you nave a specimen of the knowledge of a peer of the 
seahe of England. Mr. Ellis, (afterwards Lord Dover) was, 
no doubt, a good classical scholar, a correct writer, ecucated 
in the best schools and universities of Great Britain, and yet 
he gravely tells us in the 19;h century, that cobalt is composed i 
of silver, copper and arsenic; and zincof tin and iron!! Such | 
was the education of the higher classes of England—apart from 
their capstal instruction in the languages. 


¥, 
Searce eighteen summers then I’d seen, my soul yet throbb’d 
_for fame, 
The pane love had blaz’d therein to one fierce, quenchless 
ame ; 
I grasp’d my country’s stainless flag and mingled with the foe, 
Where battle’s blood-red billows clash and tides of slaughter 
flow. 
VL 
But now I am a feeble man—they tell me! am old; 
What means this faint and languid pulse? My limbs grow stiff 
and cold ; 

The world is fading from my view—my sight is dim and weak, 
And ah! some power is pressing here, that will not let me speak. 
Vil. 

Away, my son! bring me that flag, and spread it out on high, 
before the leaden sleep of death shall seal my swimming eye; 
Oh! shroud me in its sacred folds, its holy stripes and stars, 
No meeter pall is there to hide an old man’s wounds and scars. 
VILL. 
It floated o’er the gory field where brave Montgomery fell, 
While pale-faced carnage ghastly scowl’d—I mark’d his aspect 
well-- 

’Till vultures poised on balanced wing in air susp: nded stood, 
Aud snuff’d upon the steaming gales their feast of human blood. 
IX. 

’Tis well! andnow my darling boy, my last bequest to thee, 
Is that thou wouldst defend this flag—this banner of the free; 
If unaveng’d a foeman dare to biot its glorious sun, 

Thy father’s curse shall blast the soul of his degenerate son. 

Xx. 
Thus spoke an aged, patriot chief, and one brief moment smil’d, 
Then clasp’d with parent tenderness that fondly cherish’d child, 
Around him wrapp’d his country’s flag, ere his proud soul re- 
tired, 
And thus beneath its mantling folds the patriot chief expired. 
Albany, February 17th, 1842. 


COMETS. 


BY R. W. HASKINS, A. M. 
Author of ‘‘ Astronomy for Schools.’’ 


‘¢ Cet astre vagabond, qu’ exagére la peur, 
Qui, les cheveux epars et la queue enflammée, 
S’ofire comme un fantéme a la terre alarmee.”’ 

Although the name comet is wholly familiar to all 
persons, yet the appearance of those bodies which 
are thus designated, is much less familiarly known; 
while, with regard even to scientific mer., it must be 
conceded that they have much less actual knowledge 
of these lone wanderers, than of the other celestial 
bodies belonging to our solar system. 

So far as we know, comets are as ancient as the 
gnc at least we find very early mention of them 

y various people. How much was actually known 
of the real nature and character of these bodies, in 
the earlier stages of the world, it is now impossible 
for us ever to ascertain. There can be little doubt 
that much of what was known, and well known, up- 
on various subjects, by primitive men, has been for- 
ever lost; in part, perhaps, by the destruction of 
books, but far more by the restraint and caution 
which the despotism of early laws, and the intole- 
rance of popular opinion, imposed upon philoso- 

hers : causing them either to withhold, entirely, their 

nowledge from all but the scholastically initiated, 
or to record it only in such vague and figurative forms 
of thought and expression, as, by possibility, might 
have been deciphered after due diligence, within the 
age in which they were written; but which, in other 
times, and under circumstances no way parallel, 
have defied, and probably will forever continue to 
defy, the most studious efforts for their solution. 

But, with all the disadvantages of this state of 
things to contend against, there are still preserved 
some evidences that true knowledge, respecting these 
singular bodies was early possessed by man: know- 
ledge which contrasts proudly and triumphantly with 
the best that was either known or surmised in Europe, 
at the beginning of the seventeeth century. 

The opinions of the Chaldeans, upon comets, are 
such as do them honor. They were, upon the sub- 
ject of these peculiar bodies, as far advanced in as- 
tronomy as the immediate followers of Newton. 
Among this people there were two opposite opinions : 
a part of them supposed that comets were produced 


by a certain movement of the air, agitated and press- | 


ed in vortices; while the others ranked comets as of 
the number of wandering stars or planets; and it has 
been deemed astonishing that they had actually ar- 
rived at a knowledge of the course of these bodies. 


It was from the Chaldeans that Seneca derived the | 


idea of his famous prediction of the future know- 


ledge of the return of comets, for which he has been | 


so lavishly applauded. 
him, in this, except that of having judged correctly 
and philosophically of the views of those who had 
gone before him, and from whom he had derived the 
thought he had adopted. But it is probable that the 
Chaldeans were indebted, for their knowledge of the 


Yet, no credit pertains to | 


return of comets, to some other people; since they | 


do not appear to have had any thorough knowledge 
of the true system of the world; and -vithout this, 








| we can see no way in which stich return could be! viously taught, and was then believed. 





discovered ; although a people might very well come 
toa knowledge of the fact by inheritance 

The Egyptians evidently knew nothing of the sta- 
ted return of comets, although they did, in the course 


| of their divinations, assume to predict these, as they 


did earthquakes, famines and deluges : while of the 
true nature of these bodies we have no reason to be- 
lieve that people other than wholly ignorant. 

Anaxagoras, a philosopher who, in some sort an- 
ticipated the discoveries of the telescope, and who 
was persecuted, as well for his opinions of the then 
present as for his predictions, was clearly ignorant 
of the nature of these bodies. He supposed comets 
to be formed of the fortuitous union of several wan- 

lering stars; but of their course, &c., he offers no 
opinion. And yet he was the first who wrote upon 
the illumination of the moon, and her eclipses; by 
which we should infer that comets could not have 
escaped his careful attention. 

Democritus supposed comets to be produced by 
the renconter of two or more planets, which thus 
blended their light in one, and gave the appearance 
of but a single star. Reasoning thus, he inferred that 
the number of planets was unknown; but he suppo- 
sed it very great, inasmuch as these renconters, by 
his method, took place as often as a comet appeared. 

Pythagoras regarded comets as planets, which on- 
ly showed thernselves to us in one part of their or- 
bits, and which, being invisible through all the rest 
of their course, appeared to us only at long intervals. 
This was the philosophy of Asia, which Pythago- 
ras had borrowed there, and which subsequent inves- 
tigations have proved substantially true. 

Aristotle, though not often quoted as an astro- 
nomer, was, perhaps, more strictly entitled to this 
appellation than any other of the Greek philosophers. 
He records several celestial phenomena that he, him- 
self, witnessed, such as no one but an attentive ob- 
server of the heavens wculd be likely todetect. He 
observed a very great comet, of which the light, he 
says—by which he probably meant the tail—embra- 
ced one-third part of the heavens. The place of its 
disapearance in the heavens, is stated by him to be 
the Belt of Orion. Aristotle’s opinion of comets 
was, that they are produced by a dry and cold exha- 
lation, whieh rises into the superior regions, where 
it becomes condensed and inflamed. He did not 
adopt the opinion of the Orientals, namely, that eom- 
ets were beyond the moon, and subject to regular re- 
turns, because this opinion was incompatible with 
the doctrine of the solidity of the heavens, as taught 
by several Greek philosophers, and himself among 
the number; and to which he and his countrymen 
were the more attached because this dogma was 
originally Greek. 

At Babylon, comets were observed, since they are 
mentioned as having caused certain astrological re- 
sults there: but nothing of their nature would be ex- 
pected to be discovered by observations of them for 
such purposes. 

It is remarkable that neither Hipparchus nor 
Ptolemy makes any mention of comets; and we 
can only account for this by supposing, either that 
neither one of them ever chanced to see a comet, or 
that they confounded them with meteors, which are 
not legitimate objects of astronomy. It is more 
surprising still, perhaps, that Ptolemy has not cited 
the sane opinions of the Chaldeans, before refer- 
red to, upon the nature and the return of comets. 
He had opportunities for knowing them, and there- 
fore must have rejected them as popular errors: 
which proves that the observations upon which these 
were based, were no longer existent, in the time of 
this astronomer, and that they were more ancient 
than the oldest observations of the Chaldeans 

The first observations of any one of these peculi- 
ar bodies, in Europe, of which we have anv knowl- 
edge, was made by Regiomontanus, in 1472. He 
applied to these bodies, so long neglected, or treat- 
ed as meteors, the methods which are employed for 
determining the distances and magnitudes of the 
planets; thus placing them, in rank, among the ce- 
lestial bodies, where they properly belong. Prior to 
this, at least in Europe, these bodies had been re- 
garded only as passing signs of coming events; but 
this philosopher saw in them a part of the mechan- 
ism of the universe. 

Tycho-Brahe found that comets are more distant 
from us than the moon, and therefore that the opin- 
ion of their formation from terrestrial exhalations 
must be false; but he still supposed them exhala- 
tions from some other planet, and that they were 
formed in the regions of space. He designated 
them false plunets, and supposed them to be scon 
destroyed; but he employed the fact of their unre- 
strained motions, in ali directions, against the doc- 
trine of the solidity of the heavens, and the materi- 
ality of the planetary orbits, which had been pre- 
This astro- 
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nomer discovered the comet of 1577, which was Visi- 
ble from November of that year, to the January follow- 
ing. He showed by its parallax, which he deter- 
mined, that it was at three times the distance of the 
moon from us ; andhe supposed this and other com- 
ets to move round the sun in orbits outside those of 
Mercury and Venus; and he most singularly conjec- 
tured that these orbits might be oval, or egg-shaped! 

The year 1618 was one fruitful in comets. In that 
year three were visible; and Kepler gave to them 
much attention. His researches resulted in Convin- 
cing him that these bodies move in right lines, and 
that they do not belong to our system! 

Heveleus, in 1664, had his whole attention ab- 
sorbed, for a time, by the appearance of a comet, 
upon which he made many observations. | Yet he 
ranked not these bodies with the enduring forms oc- 
cupying the celestial spaces, but supposed them, 
like so many of his predecessors, to be perishable 
bodies; and he even believed that he had seen one 
actually dissolved “to thin air,’’ while looking up 
on it! ; 

Dominique Cassini may be considered the first, 
in Europe, who entertained something like sane 
views upon the nature of comets. He well estab- 
lished the perpetuity of their existence. By careful 
observations upon three comets, of different years, 
and the same ones that had been observed by Tycho 
and Heveleus, he fully recognized that order and 
succession which pertain to permanent, planetary 
bodies. It is to this astronomer that we are indebt- 
ed for the renewal, in Europe, of the sound and phi- 
losophical opinions of the Chaldeans, which had 
been either neglected or misconceived, during the 
twenty-four hundred years that had elapsed since the 
labors of these ancient astronomers. What a peri- 
od was this to be wasted in conjectures upon the na- 
ture of comets, and their appropriate place, and 
rank in the economy of the universe! But such is 
the history of the human mind, in its progress of 
natural investigation : deceived by appearances, and 
constantly checked in its course, by phenomena not 
yet understood, its march is ever slow, and contin- 
ually subject to be wholly arrested for indefinite, but 
often exceedingly protracted periods of time. 

[ 7 be continued.} 

Buffalo, April, 1342. 





HISTORY OF SPAIN. 
BY JOUN A. DIX. 


A few days since a friend, in speaking of the 4th 
series of Harpers School Library, in terms of appro- 
bation, expressed a doubt whether too large a space 
had not been assigned to the history of Spain and 
Portugal, alluding to the last five volumes of the col- 
lection. We dissented from him, and stated briefly 
why as large a portion of the series might, in our 
opinion, have been devoted to Spainalone. Our rea- 
sons are to be found in ahasty sketch of the outlines of 
the history of that kingdom, which we are induced 
to present to the readers of the Northern Light from 
the belief that in the comparative unimportance into 
which Spain has fallen, her ancient splendor and her 
eventful story are too often overlooked. 

From the most remote period Spain has been dis- 
tinguished among the other nations of the earth. 
The first inhabitants, the Iberians and Celts, after- 
wards united under the common name of Celtiberians, 
were a remarkable race, full of vigor, enterprise and 
courage. Before the formation of the Carthaginian 
or Roman Republics, the Phoenicians made estab- 
lishments in Spain, first at Cadiz, and afterwards at 
Malaga, Cordova, and other minor places. For 
nearly two centuries, from 450 to about 230 vears 
before Christ, it was the theatre of perpetual conflicts 
with Carthage, until it was subdued by Hamilear, 
the father of the great Hannibal. Then came the 
Punic wars, during which it was an arena for the 
trial of the strength of the two rival States of Rome 
and Carthage, the destruction of Saguntum during 
the first of those wars by Hannibal, the gallant con- 
tests of the two Scipios, Publius and Cneus, during 
the second war with Asdrubal and Mago, and of Sci- 
pio Africanus ata later period. The Roman domina- 
tion followed, and Spain participated for six hundred 
years, in the eventful destinies of the master State. 
Spain was the noblest of the provinces of Rome; and 
some of her public works were of the most magnifi- 
cient character. Witness the bridge of Alcantara, 
the colonnade of Zalamea de la Serena, the tower 
of Corunna, and the aqueducts of Tarragona and Se- 
govia, all built by Trajan, himself a Spaniard, and one 
of the noblest of the Roman Emperors. His succes- 
sor, Adrian, and Marcus Aurelius, the second in suc- 
cession from Adrian, where also Spaniards, and their 
beneficent reigns constitute the brightest portions of 
the history of Imperial Rome. 


Its soil is consecrated by the blood of the Martyrs. 
During the reigns of the sanguinary Diocletian and 
Maximian, thousands of the early christians fell by 
the sword of persecution. Saragossa has been deno- 
minated ‘ patria sanctorum martyrum,’’ (the country 
of the holy martyrs,) so undistinguishing was the 
slaughter to which her christian converts were con- 
signed; and it was not until Constantine embraced 
the faith that the fires of religious persecution were 
extinguished in this devoted land. 

Reverting to an earlier period, we find it the theatre 
of some of the fiercest of the civil wars of Rome. 
Who that is acquainted with the history of Rome need 
be told of the desperate struggle of Sertorius against 
the Roman legions, led on by the great Pompey and 
Metellus, of the bloody catastrophe of Numantia and 
her self-sacrificing men, women and children, the 
masterly campaign of Cesar against the lieutenants 
of Pompey, and the triumphant victory he obtained 
over Pompey, the younger, in the plains of Monda! 

After the virtual dissolution of the Roman Empire 
in the fifth century, Spain was overrun by the north- 
ern barbarians, the Suevi, the Alans, and the Vandals, 
and for 200 years the Goths held undisputed empire 
over its beautiful hills and fertile plains, under the 
Thedorics, Euric, Alaric and others, whose names 
are not unknown to fame. 


At the beginning of the 7th century, the tide of 
conquest flowed in from a new direction. The Ma- 
homedans crossed overfrom Africa under Tarick Van 
Zeyad, slew king Roderic near Cadiz, overthrew his 
army, and laid the foundation of the Moorish domina- 
tion, the most splendid Spain ever knew. For nearly 
eight centuries the Moors held possession of the greater 
part of the Peninsula. Learning, literature and the arts 
were here preserved, when all the rest of Europe was 
buried in intellectual darkness. But during this long, 
and for christianity the gloomy, silence of the Moor- 
ish captivity, the spirit of Castilian chivalry was 
never broken. ‘The love of liberty and independence 
inhabited the mountains of Asturia, and from the 
reign of Abderhaman to the last struggle before Gre- 
nada, the Moors were never exempt from the desul- 
tory efforts of revenge. 

The final subjugation of the Mahomedans by Fer- 
dinand, the union of Aragon with Cestile and Leon, 
by his marriage with Isabella, and the discovery of 
America by Columbus under their patronaye consti- 
tute one of the finest passages in the history of our 
race, and beautifully has it been recorded by our own 
Irving, in his Life of Columbus and the Conquest of 
Grenada, and in that noble history of the two royal 
patrons of the great discoverer, by Prescott, of Bos- 
ton. These events are the very germ of all that has 
been accomplished on this continent by civilized 
men—of the civil and religious freedom we enjoy and 
of the system of self-government under which the 
future millions of the western hemisphere are to try 
the greatest experiment of any age—the ability of 
our race to control their own political affairs without 
the intervention of irresponsible rulers. 


From the death of Ferdinand, in the early part of the 
16th century, the history of Spain is the history of all 
Europe. After the brief, but able regency of Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, the ¢rand-son of Ferdinand, Carlos the 
Ist of Spain, Charles the 5th of Austria, ascended 
the throne. Tis history is familiar to all our readers 
—his wars in Africa, in Germany, in Italy, and with 
his great rival Francis Ist, of France. His son Phi- 
lip, by marriage with the Princess Mary of England, 
became connected with our own history, as our laws 
and charters show. 


Spain has not only been the theatre of great historical 
events, but she has given birth to some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of ancienttimes. Portions of her his- 
tory partake more highly of the character of romance, 
than of sober narrative. She was the peculiar abode 
of chivalry and honor, whether Moor or Christian 
reigned over her. There is not to be found in the annals 
of time a nobler character than that of the Christian 
Knight Gonsalvo de Cordova, nor does history present 
a finer picture of courageous independence than in the 
person of the Moorish commander Muza, at the sur- 
render of Grenada. When the pusillanimous king 
Abdallah and his equally pusillanimous subjects re- 
solved to lay down their arms, Muza turned away 
from them in disgust, and in full armor, and with more 
than Castilian dignity, sallied on horse-back from one 
of the gates of the city, disappeared in the depths of 
the forest, and was never seen more. After the 
decline of chivalry in other portions of Europe, 
through the rise of the free towns, the increased im- 
portance of the burgesses, and the gradual decay of 
the feudal nobility, chivalry continued to retain its 
ascendency in Spain; and it was not fully eradicated 
until Cervantes sent forth his mock knight-errant to 
caricature it into contempt and derision by exhibit- 





ing its inconsistency with the practical character of 
the age and with advancing civilization. 








Nor are there wanting dark spots in her history. 
What country, indeed, has them not? In the triumph 
of the fanaticism and intolerance which established 
the inquistion and trampled in the dust the gentle 
precepts of the religion they aimed to enforce, a page 
is disclosed, from which we would gladly turn to those 
more brilliant portions of her story, when the light of 
christianity was temporarily intercepted by the sha- 
dowy, yet luminous veil of the Moorish captivity. 

In short, in whatever light we regard the history of 
Spain, it is full of interest and instruction. Blot it out 
from the records of time, and you not only oblite- 
rate one of the fairest pages in the annals of mankind, 
but you leave the history of all Europe incomplete 
and unconnected. The work referred to is from the 
pen of Dunham, one of the ablest writers of the day. 
We have merely glanced at it, but it enjoys a high 
reputation abroad, and no doubt deserves it. If it 
chronicles even briefly the eventful history of the 
Spanish Peninsula, from the earliest period to the 
commencement of the present century, it is suffi- 
ciently condensed, and we doubt whether the loss 
could be supplied by the addition of five more valu- 
able volumes, if it were to be withdrawn from the 
collection. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
FANTASIE—SIR TOGGENBURG.* 


BY MRS. JAMES HALL. 





Peace to ye, murmuring winds of heaven, 
And birds that warble, while the soft tones fall 
Around the day-god’s rest, the breath of even 
Bears on your vesper hymn—yet peace to all ! 


It is not that your voice is sad, 
Nor brings too painful memories, like the strain 
Of some old song from hours vainly glad, 
Coming like torture o’er the heart again. 


It bas been I have found in such 

A chain unseen, and spells that have no voice, 
And spirit mysteries, as light touch 

The bosum of the flowers, and say—rejoice ! 


Then visions half forgotten, passed aleng, 
With their first robes of glory o’er them cast, 

Till there was woven a link between the song 
Of all earth’s sunset music, and the past. 


But the heart links are parted—one alone 
Beneath that touch can neither break nor bow, 

And from its thousand chords, there is but one 
To wake its slumber—hark, I hear it now. 


That convent bell! it breaks upon the dread 
And silent calm around me, like the breath 

Of some far land unto the lonely dead, 
When life is left beyond the vale of death. 


It binds no spell upon departed years, 
It breathes not of the future, gloom nor glee; 
Its magic, woven in tortures, sealed in tears, 
Is on the present—for it speaks of thee! 


Of thee, who wert, who art,—the spirit to reign 
O’er memories of the buried, hope and fear, 
Vision of rapture ina night of pain, 
Light o’er a stormy sea, for thou art here. 


I fee] thy blessed presence—can it be 

That lorn and desolate, not one music tone 
Of thy dear voice, to waken melody 

In my lone spirit as in hours forgone. 


Oh, can it be that there would come the glow, 
And feeling of reality, a thrill 

As if thy deep eyes gazed upon me now, 
If thou wert not, my blessed, near me still? 


Not more intensely, when thy fairy hand 
The victor’s caplet bound upon my brow, 
Rushed the hot blood beneath that laurel band, 
Than in the halo of thy presence now. 


And as a pilgrim to some holy spot, 

Wy way has been o’er earth and stormy sea, 
And vowed my trophied gifts to offer not 

Save on my chosen altar, and to thee! 


Come to me, more beloved than words can tell, 
Fair idol of my spirit, seek thy shrine, 

And we will breathe o’er earth our last farewell 
Together—for my soul is pledged to thine. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
THE DUTY OF THE YOUNG MEN OF THE PRESENT DAY. 





BY P. H. AGAN. 

It needs but a very superficial knowledge of the 
past history of the world to convince the mind, that 
the principal cause of all the evils, moral, political, 
and religious, which have afflicted the human fami- 





* Suggested by the story of Schiller’s ballad ZH (tter Tog 
genburg, which represents the Knight as returning from Pa- 
lestine, just after his lady-love had entered a convent, on 
hearing a false account of his death. The Ritter builds a hut 
near the place, 
Where he saw the cloisters shadow, 
Mid the Linden trees; 


and consoles himself in watching for the daily appearanee of | 


his beloved at the window. At last he is found dead, his pale 
face turned towards the casement where he had been accus 
tomed to see the lady, 
Bending in her veil to greet him, 
Calm and angel mild 
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ly, is to be found in, or traced directly to, the igno- 
rance of the great mass of the people. 

If this be true, as most persons will readily admit, 
there is a great degree of responsibility resting upon 
those who live at the present day ; but more especial- 
ly does this remark apply to the young men of this 
country, those who are just entering upon the ac- 
tive duties of life, and who are to guide for good 
or evil the destinies of millions. 

There is no country upon the earth of the same 
extent, which in every point of view, offers as strong 
inducements to intellectual and moral cultivation as 
the United States. A free and untrammeled public | 
press, and liberty with all its attendant blessings are 
ours; and if under these favorable and auspicious 
circumstances, the great subject of education is ne- 
glected, we are criminally negligent of a sacred du- 
ty which the Creator in the very nature of things, 
has plainly marked out for us to pursue. al 

In tracing the history of the ancient republics, it 
will be observed, that asa general thing the improve- 
ment of the mind did not form a part of the educa- 
tion of the people, but that they were instructed in 
the art of war and conquest. Such a system would 
naturally have a tendency to demoralize and enslave 
the people, and to render them unfit to discharge the 
ordinary duties of citizens, or to manage the affairs 
of state; and accordingly we see in their mistaken 
and false systems of education, a fruitful source of 
their ruin. 

We learn then, from the history of mankind thus 
far, as also by every day’s experience, that it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the people of this country 
should be educated, certainly to that degree, that 
they may comprehend fully the principles, powers 
and operations of government, in order that they 
may be enabled to discharge the important political 
duties, which are imposed upon them by their insti- 
tutions. 

It is a self-evident truth that mankind cannot form 
their very organization, remain stationary in regard 
to the improvement of their mental faculties—that 
they must be continually advancing or receding in 
the scale of intelligence. This is abundantly proven | 
by the history of every nation. This fact should call | 
forth the best and noblest energies of the young men | 
of America in the cause of education. This, the | 
only experiment of a government based upon the | 
intelligence of the people, has been tried and thus 
far, it has more than realized the fondest 





expecta- | 
tions of those who were instrumental in its formation; | 
but it can only be sustained by the same causes | 
which operated to bring it into existence. If immor- | 
tality, vice and ignorance usurp the places of intelli- | 
gence, morality and virtue, then the people of Ame- 
rica may bid an eternal farewell to their liberties. | 
Upon this point the history of man and his in-| 
stitutions, teaches us a lesson which is full of in-| 
struction—a lesson, which should never be forgotten. | 
We have seen Greece and Rome in the pride of) 
their youth, in all the vigor and strength of their) 
manhood, noble, even in their decline, and calm as | 
in the composure of death ; and will it become the | 
duty of the future historian, to record the same of | 
America and her institutions ? This important ques- | 
tion rests with the young men of our country ; but, 
judging from the noble stand which they are now ta- 
king in regard to this matter, it could not be entrust- 
ed to better hands. 


Since the art of printing was discovered, general 
knowledge has increased to a great extent, in con- 
sequence of the cheapness of books: but have virtue 
and morality, and consequently, the happiness of 
mankind increased in the same tatio? Evidently, | 
not; and for the obvious reason that education has 
not been directed so as to apply to the practical con- 
cerns of life. Now the correction of any evils which | 
have flowed from a false and mistaken system | 
of education, is left with the people, and upon} 
them rests the responsible and important duty | 
of pursuing a course which will be calculated to} 
eradicate those evils and to place knowledge and | 
education upon a firm and solid basis, so that it may 
produce the happiest results, both for the present, | 
an all future generations, 





“* Till time himself shall die,” | 


In the hands of the young men of our land} 
is placed this sacred and important trust; and they | 
owe it to themselves as citizens of America—as the 
countrymen of Washington, Jefferson and Franklin 
—as they value the instutions which secure to them 
“ life liberty and happiness’’—to take care that they 
execute it faithfully. 


But the course which the young men of New- 
York are now pursuing, shows that this trust has not | 
been placed in unworthy hands—that they are not, 
unwilling to take their share of the responsibility. 
They are, as it were, the pioneers in the system 
which they have adopted, in order to effect their ob- 





ject, and consequently their course is watched with | 
intense anxiety by their brethren of other parts of | 
the country. From the mountains, vallies, and rock- 
bound shores of New-England, from the sunny plains 
of the far south, from the broad, and fertile prairies 
of the boundless west ; one universal sentiment only 
is expressed, calling upon them to pursue the noble 
course which they have taken, to ameliorate and im- 
prove the condition of mankind. 
Liverpool, April, 1842. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
«*REPORT ON THE INVERTEBRATA or MASSACHUSETTS, 

COMPRISING THE MOLLUSCA, CRUSTACEA, ANNELIDA 

AND RADIATA,” sy Aueusrus A. Gou.p. 

‘« Published agreeably to an order of the Legislature, 
bythe Commissioners on the Zoological and Botani- 
cal Survey of the State—Cambridge: Folsom, Wells 
& Thurston, 1841.” 





BY JAMES HALL. 


We have seldom taken up a book on natural his- 
tory which has afforded us more pleasure than this; 
and although confined to accurate descriptions, with 
remarks upon the habits &c., of the animals, leaving 
little room for eloquent periods, still the whole is full 
of interest and instruction. It carries us back to the 
craggy shores, the beautiful bays and creeks, the little 
pools left among the cleft rocks, by the retiring tide, 
where we have spent so many happy hours of boy- 
hood in watching the habits of the animals here de- 
scribed. In reading these pages, we live over again 
a new life, and what then we saw and remembered 
comes back tous afresh. Then we had no books, no 
euide, not any one to tell the name of a shell, a 
crustacean ora zoophyte. Even the seaweeds and the 
kelp, often with their attached shells and zoophytes, 
were alike unknown to us—-how different now 
would be the case with the youthful lover of nature ; 
with this book in hand, how delightfully would he 
spend his time among the cliffs, the beaches and the 
creeks of old Massachusetts bay, forgetting alike him- 
self and all mankind in admiration of nature’s works 
before him. Had we space, it would give us pleasure 
to describe more minutely some of these picturesque 
spots, as well as to direct the steps of the lover of nature 
to places where his utmostdesires could be gratified ; 
whether in the calm still sea in the beautiful summer, 
or during the more inclement seasons, when the rag- 
ing waves seem to shake even the rock-bound shores, 
and throw up the hidden treasures, for which at other 
times we search in vain. Under all these circum- 
stances we have visited it, and under all these cir- 
cumstances has it been our home, and our early love 
goes back to itas to some Mlma Mater: and still 
there is astrong desire yet to live within the sound of 
its billows as they chafe the shore in angry roar or 
gentle murmur. 

We have been led into these reminiscences by the 
graphic and vivid descriptions of the book before 
us. 

In the last number of the Northern Light, we gave 
an abstract of the successive laws passed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature in relation to the Geology and 
other departments of natural history of the State. 
This Report embraces descriptions of all the shells 
known as belonging to Massachusetts, whether of the 
sea, the land or fresh-water. These descriptions are 
divested as much as possible of technical language, 
and are very full and perspicuous 





The author has devoted his chief attention to the | 
shells, as he found it impossible to extend his obser- | 
vations fully to all the objects assigned him. He has | 
also given figures of 213 species of shells; and a | 
few wood cuts, accompanying his descriptions of the | 
Crustacea and Radiata. | 

Dr. Gould has been at great labor to prepare this | 
work in the most acceptable manner, both to the sci- 
entific world and the general public; and we may | 
safely affirm, that he has succeeded to the satisfaction | 


The Cirripedes are that group of animals which 
inhabit the shells commonly called Barnacles. 

‘* These shells are fixed either directly orindirect- 
ly, to some foreign body. To compensate for this rela- 
tive immobility, they usually attach themselves to lo- 
comotive vessels’ or floating objects, such as drift 
wood, bottoms, fishes, lobsters, &c. Many of them 
are therefore, extensive voyagers, and hail from no par- 
ticular sea. During the last summer, two vessels lay 
side by side, at one of our wharves, one from India, 
the other from Sweden, and their bottoms were occupi- 
ed by similar species of barnacles. In long voyages, 
especially in warm climates, and still more certainly 
where vessels are not sheathed with copper, the bar- 
nacles adhere in incredible numbers, and grow to 
such a size as materially to impede the course of the 
vessel. Conveyed in this way, they are brought in 
contact with their food, and are seen in every port. 
Other barnacles adhere to stones, piles and similar 
immovable objects, and are entirely dependent for 
their food upon such objects as the passing current 
brings within the reach of their arms.’ 


* Nature has also provided that these sedentary ani- 
mals may be widely diffused. Eggs are disc.arged 
ed by the parent in great numbers, which soon pro- 
duce little animals very different in shape from their 
parents. These float about in the sea, in countless 
numbers, until they come in contact with some sub- 
stantial residence, to which they unceremoniously 
affix themselves, and then assume the shape and habit 
of theparent.’’ 


The following remarks relating to the Pholas cos- 
tata, prove that this well known shell which at pre- 
sent is not found in a living state, within one or two 
thousand miles, has become extinct in our waters 
within a moderate period of time. 

«This well known species is admitted into our ca- 
talogue from the fact that Prof. Adams has lately dis- 
covered an extensive bed of dead shells at New Bed- 
ford. It probably is not to be found in a living 
state in our waters. Indeed, I am not aware that it 
is found living on the shores of any of the middle or 
eastern states. Jt is found in the above locality of 
all sizes and ages, its most delicate portions entire, 
forbidding the idea that these shells were transported 
by any means from some distant locality.” 

Inthe Astarte sulcata, we have another example 
of a shell becoming fossilized, which is at the same 
time living in the adjoining sea. 

** Very small and half grown shells, [of this spe- 
cies,] are not uncommonly found in the fish of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. It has been found by dredging in 
Newport and Portland harbors, and occasionally a 
full grown specimen is thrown up, with sea-weed at- 
tached, on ourbeaches. I have no doubt it would be 
found in many places by dredging. Along the coast 
of Maine itis common. At Augusta, Maine, Dr. C. 
T. Jackson found it plentifully in a partially fessiliz- 
ed state, and in company with other shells, such as 
are now Common on the coast of Maine, imbedded 
in the earth many feet above high-water mark, show- 
ing, conclusively, that that region has, by some 
cause, been recently elevated above its former level.” 

The following remarks on the economy of our 
common snail, //elix albolubris, are interesting to 
those who wish to study the habits of this abundant 
species. 

“The economy of these animals may be briefly 
stated as follows. They subsist upon decaying leaves 
and vegetable fibre, under which they usually shelter 
themselves. In moist weather, and after showers, 
they issue from their retreats, and crawl over the 
leaves, or up the trunks of trees, until driven back 
by a change of weather. In early spring they are 


| often seen collected in groups on the sunny side of 


rocks. In June they deposit their eggs, to the num- 
ber of thirty to cighty in the light mould by the side 
of rocks and logs. These are white, opaque, and 
elastic, and in about twenty or thirty days, the young 
animal issues from them with a shell consisting of 
one whorl and a half. In October they cease to feed, 


of every one. Hitherto the descriptions of our shells land select a place under some log or stone, where 
have been principally given to the different scientific | they may be sheltered for the winter, and there fix 
societies, and published in their papers and journals, | themselves with the mouth upwards. ‘This they close 
and they are now scattered through many volumesof | by secreting a thin transparent membrane, and as 


'such works. All these he has found it necessary to | “e weather becomes cold, they grow torpid, and re- 


consult in preparing this work, and this he has done | @tn In that state until the warmth of spring excites 
from personal inspection. He has also opened cor- them to break down the barrier, and enter upon a 


respondence with the most distinguished concholo- 
gists abroad and at home, for purposes of exchange | 
and comparison, witha view of establishing the iden- 
tity or difference of doubtful species. The whole | 
work bears the impress of having been performed 
with zeal and fidelity, and we consider it an invalua- 
ble companion to the American conchologist. We 
cannot better give an idea of the matter and manner 
than by quoting from the work itself, passages which | 


|new campaign of duty and pleasure.” 

Some species of this genus are eaten upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, and by the ancients were regarded 
asaluxury. In England they are recommended as 
beneficial in consumptive cases. The Romans took 
great pains in rearing one species, the Helix poma- 
tia, which they kept in enclosures called cochledria. 
These animals were fattened on bran and sodden wine, 
and they often grew toa very large size. The mo- 


we doubt not will be interesting to our readers, wheth-| dern Greeks use this and several other species for 
er acquainted with the objects described or not. food. We have an amusing story told by Sir Walter 
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Scott, of Dr. Black and Dr. Hutton, attempting to 
make a dinner of snails.* 

We have in the vicinity of Albany, no less than 
eight or nine species of the genus Helix, all of which 
are interesting in their habits and economy to the lo- 
ver of natural objects. They may be found in our 
ravines upon the sunny sides of hills, and under rocks 
and logs. 

The habits of the CrusTacBaA, or crab and lob- 
ster tribe, are not less interesting than those of the 
mollusca. ‘‘ The Crustacea inhabit both land and 
water. Some of them are of considerable size, but 
the great majority are very minute; and the ocean 
swarms with myriads which are too small to be no- 
ticed by the naked eye. A single cup of sea water, 
taken at random, will always be found to contain 
some of them.’’ 

The little Pinnotheres ostreum often presents him- 
self to our attention unexpectedly, as a co-occupant 
with the oyster, of his shell. 

‘« This little crab is of a rounded form, about the 
size of a dime, and is very curious in its habits. It 
is not protected by a hard crust, and in order to sup- 
ply the want of it, the crab lives among the oysters, 
and becomes a guest within the walls of their shells; 
whether a bidden and welcome one or not, we have 
it not in our power to say. The crab, however, 
seems not to molest the oyster, and is even said to 
act as a monitor to inform it when to close its shell, 
so as to entrap the food on which they may both sub- 
sist. They live peaceably together, are captured to- 
gether, served up for the table together, and are 
scarcely to be distinguished from each other in the 
eating.” 

The Pagurus Bernhardus and two other species 
of this genusare, from their habits, known by the 
name of Ffermit-crabs. 

‘The posterior portion of the body being unpro- 
tecied by a firm crust, the animal selects some emp- 
ty shell which will make him a good fit, and into it 
he retreats. This he drags about with him, seldom 
venturing out of it, and retains possession until eith- 
er he outgrows it, or some of his kindred covet it, 
and claim it by right of the strongest, when he is 
obliged to go in search of another. The crab is of- 
ten supposed to be the real architect and owner of 
the shell ; but is never so in fact. This species be- 
comes larger than either of the others. It occupies 
large specimens of Natica and Pyrula.”’ 

Of the lobster, (//omarus Americanus) about 
‘* 200,000 are annually taken in the waters of Mas- 
sachusetts. Nearly one half of this number comes 
to Boston market, while all the inhabitants of the 
sea-board supply themselves abundantly ; and the 
New-York market is also principally supplied from 
the waters of this state, about Provincetown.”’ 

Many of the deep water shells are only to be ob- 
tained by examining the stomachs of fishes caught 
in the bay; the fish swallow them for food, and in 
this way many species are added to the catalogue 
which are not otherwise known as inhabitants of the 
waters of Massachusetts. ‘‘ It is surprising to find 
how the largest shells may be, and even are, swal- 
lowed by the cod-fish. Those, however, are preferr- 
ed by them which have their shells gaping ; such as 
the Clams, Panopaa, Glycymeris, &c. The death 
of the animal swallowed, soon occurs, the muscles 
of the shells relax, the gastric juice of the fish soon 
dissolves the animal, and then the shell is rejected. 

Several other reports have been published, in the 
different departments of Zoology ,and one of Botany, 
indicating the liberality of the Legislature of the state, 
and the progressive advancement of a taste for Natu. 
ral History among our neighbors of Massachusetts, 
worthy of emulation. 





WHAT HISTORY SHOULD RECORD. 


[From Macauley’s Miscellaneous Writings.] 


Ail wise statesmen have agreed to consider the pros: 
perity or adversity of nations as made up of the happi- 
ness or misery of individuals, and to reject as chimeri- 
eal all notions of a public interest of the community, 
distinct from the interest of the component parts. Itis 
therefore strange that those whose office it is to supply 
statesmen with examples and warnings, should omit, as 
too mean for the dignity of history, circumstances which 
exert the most extensive influence on the state of socie- 
ty. In general, the under current of human life flows 
steadily on, unruffled by the storms which agitate the 
surface. The happiness of the many commonly de- 
pends on causes independent of victories or defeats, of 
revolutions or restorations,—causes which can be regu- 
lated by no laws, ani which are recorded in no ar- 
chives. These causes are the things which it is of 
main importance to us to know, not how the Lacede- 
monian phalanx was broken at Leuctra—not whether 
Alexander died of poison or bydisease. History, with- 
out these, is a shell without a kernel; and such is al- 
most all the history which is extant in the world. 





* Quarterly Review, Vol. xxxvi., p 197. 





®eneral Intelligence. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY—GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL 
AND SLATISTICAL. 


BY WILLIAM BACON. 


Berkshire is the most westerly county of Massachu- 
setts. Its length is equal to the breadth of the state, ly- 
ing between 42° 3m. and 42° 44m. north; and its most 
westerly longitude is 73° 23m. west. The greatest 
length of the county, is a little over 50 miles, Its breadth 
varies. Along the northern line, and next to Vermont, 
it is about 14 miles, across the centre of the county about 
16 miles, at the south line, about 26 miles. Its area is 
950 square miles or 608,000 acres. 

Berkshire, has Bennington county, in Vermont, on the 
north; east, Franklin, Hampshire and Hampden, in Mas- 
sachusetts; south, Litchfield county in Connecticut, 
and west, Columbia and Rensselaer counties, New- 
York, 

Face of the country. ‘‘ The mountains of Serkshire,” 
is a phrase too common to admit a conjecture of their real 
existence. When brought before the vision no one can 
doubt of their beautiful and picturesque appearance, 
When standing on their lofty summits, their majesty and 
grandeur, as pile after pile meets the eye, become still 
moreapparent, Along the eastern limits of the county, 
the Green Mountains extend their gigantic forms, with 
ever and anon a beautiful spreading vale, a cooling lake, 
a romantic grotto, or, perhaps a gushing fountain, over 
whose modest bosom, the bristling fir, the stately hem- 
lock or drooping birch, with long and stretched out arms, 
stand faithful sentinels to protect its coolness from the 
sickly ravishings of solar heat, or the icy chillness of win- 
try wind, and as age comes to blight its verdure, or 
when the tempest hurls it to the earth, the little rivulet 
rolls on, sighing a plaintive requiem to its fallen protec- 
tor. In Lee, south of the centre of the county, the Green 
Mountains skip across the road, without giving an im- 
pression of their footsteps. ‘This spur thrown off from 
the main branch rises with considerable abruptness 
and extends westerly, inclose proximity with the Housa- 
tonic to Stockbridge, where it takes a southerly course, 
(after assuming the classic name of Beartown Moun- 
tain,) gradually diminishing in size, until it passes off 
into Connecticut, where our imagination will not for the 
present follow it. The region between this range and its 
projenitor, (if parentage applies to mountains, if not we 
say the main ridge,) is rather rough in its lineaments, be- 
ing composed more of bumps or protruberances, strangely 
intermingled, than of valleys of any considerable extent. 

Taughcannic Mountain extends along the western bor- 
der of the county, through the whole length. At the 
south-western extremity of the county, the state line 
is west of the top of the mountain; at the centre it is 
very near its summit, and continues so to Vermont. In 
the south part of Hancock, a spur of this mountain 
passes east about two miles, thence north along the west 
line of Pittsfield and Lanesboro. This offset is called 
Hancock Mountain, memorable in the experience of all 
travellers east from Lebanon Springs. The general ele- 
vation of the Taughcannic is from 1200 to 1400feet. Mt. 
Washington, west of Sheffield, is 2400 feet above the 
level of that town, and 3150 above the tide-water of the 
Housatonic. Rose Mount, a lofty eminence in the north. 
west part of Richmond, must nearly equal it in height, 
and the views from it have a richness which defy descrip- 
tion. On the east Berkshire, with its other mountains 
dwindling in size by the immense height of the specta. 
tor, its sloping valleys and silvery streams, its beautiful 
groves and glassy lakes, its farms spread out in native 
loveliness, and its neat villages, rich in the treasures of in- 
dustry and art; and on the west, the broad, deep valley 
of the Hudson, with its hills of lessening height as you 
approach its noble bosom, and rising again from its 
clear wave, until the Catskill Mountains, with brows 
dipped in the rich cerulean of their native skies impede 
the vision. Here the eye also rests on the far distant 
Fishkill mountains on the south and north ranges over 
the broad territory of Rensselaer. About midway of 
the valley of the Hudson river, is seen at intervals, with 
the white sail spread over its surface, or the steamer, in 
its true Dutch style, spitting fire and smoke as it parts 
the surface of the waters. There are many depressions 
in this range of mountains, where feasible roads pass 
over it, and “the gap” between West Stockbridge and 
Canaan seems evidently a design of nature to favor the 
construction of the rail-roads that pass through it. 

_ Saddle Back Mountain, taking its name from its pecu- 
liar form, rises abruptly from the valley of the Hoosic, 
between Williamstown and Adams, to the height of 2800 
feet above the level of Williams College, and 3580 feet 
above tide-water at Albany. Graylock so called, from 
its being so frequently capped with frost in winter, and 
encircled with fogs in summer, is the highest point 
of land in Massachusetts. This mountain becomes de- 
pressed as it passes southward, so that in Lanesboro it 
is a mere hill, and in Pittsfield, it is lost in the evenness 
of the valley. North of Williamstown, and hemming in 
the valley of the Hoosic, is Pownal Mountain, among 
whose fastnesses the Indians who came down from the 
north to invade the English settlers in the French war of 
1740—42, found safe refuge from their pursuers. Hoo- 
sic mountain, isa magnificent pile, lying east of Cheshire 
and Adams, and extending into Vermont. Another moun- 
tain rises in the south part of Pittsfield, and runs first 


westerly, thensouth-westerly, between Lenox and Rich. 
mond, where it is called Lenox Mountain ; then between 
Stockbridge and West Stockbridge, and is called Stock. 
bridge Mountain. Itterminates near Barrington. There 
are three lofty points to this mountain ; one in the north. 
west corner of Lenox, from which the north part of the 
county appears like a landscape spread out at the behold. 
er’s feet. A mile south of this point is another called 
the Pinnacle, a rock whose only vegetation is a few shrub 
oaks, which affords a wide and very broken prospect. 
In West Stockbridge, directly east of the village, it rises 
900 feet above the level of Williams river, and a little at 
the south there isa road of considerable importance, 
over which the Albany and Springfield stages pass daily. 
On the west of this road is a deep ravine, ‘‘ the narrow 
glen” of Bryant’s ‘* Murdered Traveller.” Near the 
southern termination of this mountain, and only a short 
distance to the east of it,“ Monument Mountain,” famous 
in the traditions of the Aborigines, peers from the val- 
ley of the Housatonic, 500 feet above the level of Stock. 
bridge Plain. It is an interesting and romantic pile, for 
which, in connection with its historical reminiscences it is 
a place of frequent resort in summer. Another range of 
hills rises in the north part of West Stockbridge, which in 
the south part of the town rise abruptly and enormously 
high, and is known (thanks to the refined taste of our 
fathers,) by the sonorus name of ‘‘ Tom Ball.” There 
is much more wildness in the formation than poetry in 
the name, for it rises in awful] majesty to an enormous 
height, exposing from its dark sides awful precipices, 
frightful chasms and all the inspiring paraphrenalia of 
nature’s romance. Who would not love, on a fresh 
spring day, when the wild flowers are just opening 
their blushing petals to the morning sun, to wander 
over its broken surface, and listen to the faint music 
of the dying breeze as it sighs its own requiem through 
the tempest shaken pines, which shoot up from amid the 
desolations of this ragged piece of nature’s patchwork, 
and catch the early carrolings of birds just waking to 
the melody of the season with note of lofty admiration 
of the beauty around them, tc watch the crystal current 
as it gushes from its icy fountain, in some deep hidden 
fissure, and murmurs laughing along, like the buoyant 
spirits of earth when loosened from the frosty grasp of 
cold misanthropic insensibility, now working its extended 
progress through masses of leaves which the rough au- 
tumnal winds have whirled along its path, and anon 
skipping from rock or pouring over the precipice, to the 
music of its own beautiful motions, untibit threads its 
way in mazy labyrinths, and is lost in the stream of the 
valley below. This mountain with all its firmness and 
lofty battlements of rocks and opening chasms is rot for- 
ever. Change is working its wonders upon it with unre. 
laxedenergy. Almostevery year, mass after mass of its 
enduring material yields under the wasting hand of time, 
and falls, by its own impetus, fardown towards the more 
durable regions below. In tracing the range southward 
we find it diminishing in height, until its place is no lon- 
ger distinguishable in the level territory 

Thus much for our mountains, the nurseries of health’s 
purest breezes—the observatories from which beautiful 
landscapes, varying in loveliness with the changing sea- 
sons, are distinctly spread in native richness to feast the 
eye, and gladden the heart, the reservoirs from which 
pure and gushing fountains pour forth their tribute in 
every direction, watering the hill and the valley in their 
pilgrimage back to the ocean. 

The valleys of Berkshire are narrow, and of course 
confined to the streams which meander through them. 
The principal vale is that of the Housatonic, or middle 
river, so called by the Aborigines, from the circum- 
stance of its being about equidistant between the Con- 
necticut and Hudson rivers. The highest sources of 
this stream are in Windsor and Hinsdale; though we 
believe the branch from the latter place has some ac- 
cessions from Peru, which is yet one story higher, 
and is probably, the highest land on the eastern range 
of mountains in the county. At any rate it is so high, 
that in the time of a rain, the water which falls on 
the east roof of the church, passes off into the Con- 
necticut, while that which descends upon the west 
roof feeds the Housatonic. The two branches above 
alluded to unite in Dalton, where the river passes 
through a narrow but fertile intervale. Going westfrom 
Dalton, its banks are compressed, and its descent rapid 
for some distance. Here the mill-sites are very fine, 
and several of them occupied by paper mills and other 
manufacturing establishments. In Pittsfield, where its 
course is irregular, it receives a tributary from Lanesbo- 
ro, and another from Richmond. After visiting this 
flourishing village and contributing to its improvements, it 
bears away to the east, and quietly pursues its rural path 
through Lenox, along the base of the mountain, enrich- 
ing beautiful meadows in its passage. At Lenox Fur- 
nace, it takes a southwesterly course to Lee. where it 
keeps ‘‘a host” of machinery in motion—thence south- 
erly until the frowning heights of ‘‘ Beartown Moun- 
tam” admonish to beware of attempting to pass, 
when it modestly and without much noise, turned west, 
to loiter among the pleasant meadows, and refined soci- 
ety of Stockbridge. There, tomeeta tributary, it turns 
again, for a short distance northwardly, and after em- 
bracing its companion they go together, around the north 
and west bases of Monument Mountain, after which its 
general course is southerly into Connecticut. In the 
north part of Great Barrington, it has the accession of 
William’s river, a beautiful creek, which rises in Rich- 
mond and in Canaan, N. Y.; the two branches uniting in 
West Stockbridge, through which it passes to the Hou- 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 
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Green river so called from the color of its water, which 
rises in West Stockbridge and passes down the west side 
of ‘Tom Ball,” through Alford and Barrington, where 
it receives a stream from Austerlitz, N. Y., to its desti- 
nation. In addition to these it has many smaller tribu- 
taries in passing through the county, such as ‘‘ Mad- 
brook” from Becket, ‘ Muddy-brook” from Great Bar- 
rington, and ‘ Konkapot river” from Sheffield on the 
east, ‘‘ Hubbard’s-brook” rising in Egremont, and ‘* Kis- 
nop-brook” from Sheffield on the west. The two last 
unite before their junction with the Housatonic. The 
fall of this river from its source in Hinsdale to Connec- 
ticut line, is about 800 feet. 

Hoosic, south branch, rises in the east part of Lanes- 
boro, and but a few rods from one of the fountains of 
the Housatonic. Its course is northerly, through Chesh- 
ire and South Adams to Adams North village, where it 
receives Hoosic north branch, and Hudson’s brook from 
Clarkesburg, when it winds quietly through a narrow 
vale, around the northern base of the Saddleback to ro- 
mantic Williamstown, where Green river, a beautiful 
and singular stream, originating in New Ashford, joins 
it from the south. After loitering awhile among the 
classic scenes of Williamstown, it passes off through 
Pownal, Vermont, to Hoosic in the state of New-York, 
and thence, without much deviation of course to Schagh- 


ticoke point, a few miles north of Troy, where it unites | 


with the Hudson. 

In addition to these streams, there is Deerfield River, 
passing through Florida ani Zoar into the county of 
Franklin; Westfiell North Branch rising in Winsor; 
Westfield Middle Branch rising in Peru and passing in- 
to the county of Hampshire; Westfield South Branch 
rising in Washington and Becket, and passing into the 


county of Hampden, where it unites with the two former | 


branches, and passes off into the Connecticut River. 


Farmington River, rises in Becket, and passing through | 


Otis and along the east line of San lersficld, enters the | 
state of Connecticut from that town. 

The mountains and hills in Berkshire have a general | 
course south and south-west. The eastern, 
Mountain range throws off a spur in Lee, which passes | 
first west, thensoutherly. Thusa region somewhat bor- 
ken by hills, is found in the southeast part of the county. 
Taughkannic throws a spur east near the centre of the 
county, which causes a broken range in that region, but 
further north there opens a beautiful and fertile valley. 
In this valley is one of the sources of Kinderhook Creek, 
which passes off through the town whose name it bears, 
and enters the Hudson at Stockport. But the principal 
valley in Berkshire extends through the whole county 
from north to south, and is in proximity with the Hoosic 
and Housatonic rivers, heads of which, as we have stat- 
ed, are in the same neighborhood, if not on the same 


farm. From many elevated points near the centre of 


the county its whole length is visible, and in some 
instances lands in the three adjoining states. From 
such situations the scenery is very fine, rendered more 
so by its varying surface. In Pittsfield the valley branch- 
es round westerly, and south through Richmond and 
West Stockbridge, where a thousand little eminences 
rising up, and mostly covered with timber, give an Al- 
pine hauteur to the scenery. It then passes down 
through Alford and Egremont, where it widens and 
again joins the valley of the Housatonic. 
Mount Osceola, Feb. 25, 1842. 





STATISTICS OF NEW-YORK. 





COMMON SCHOOLS. 
The following facts are gathered from the annual 
report of the acting Superintendent of Common 
Schools, Samuel S. Randall, Esq. made to the legis- 
lature on the 6th of January last: 


Whole number of school districts,........... 10,886 
Increase during the year reported,........ oe 117 
Number of school districts reporting,....... - 10,585 


Number of children over 5 and under 16 years 
of age, reported by commissioners of com. 
schools, (excluding the city of N. Y.) 

Number of children instructed, (excluding the 
OOF OF Bs TB ivkisesecvcsascsncssensceses 

Average number of children taught in each 
eR EAS PI ST 55 

Number of children, exclusive of the city of 


583,347 


eeeee 


562,198 


N.Y. not taughtin any districtschool, about 8,000 | 
Number of schools visited by the inspectors 
of common schools,........cccsecseee i oe 
School District Libraries. 
Number of volumes on the Ist Jan. 1841,... 630,125 
Amount expended during the year, for pur- 
chase of libraries,.........++-++0. e+ +++ $98,903 00 | 
Capital of the Common School Fund. 
Invested in bonds, stocks, &c. ........ $2, 036, 625 68 | 


Unproductive capital i in lands, — 
Add principal of the income of U. 
Deposite Fund, 


2,750,000 00 
$4,990,614 64 
To this the acting Supt. adds a sufficient 

capital to produce the annual surplus 
of $50,000 of income,. 





833, 333 34 





Making an aggregate capital of ... $5,823,947 98 
Revenue of the Fund. 


For the year ending 30th Sept. 1841,... 261,073 85 





or Green | 





| annex the amount of debt on the 7th Feb. 
| shewn by the report of the Committee of Ways and | 
| Means of the Assembly. 


| Stock loaned to corporations,........ ° 
CE CE GIs cn nscctcvccnsasevee 


203,988 96 | 





Expenditure for the Common Schools. 


From the revenue of the fund......... 285,000 00 
Raised by tax on the counties,........ 283,670 22 
By special tax in towns,........--+e0. 18,812 31 
Income from local funds,..........+. 19,831 69 
In New-York, Brooklyn and Albany,.. 69, 656 63 

$636,970 85 


This sum was applicable to the payment 


of teachers’ wages, and is derived 
from funds or from taxation. 


Add estimated amount paid on tuition 


bills, 483,479 54, and it would make 


applicable to teachers’ wages, ..... $1, 150,457 59 


The total estimated expenditure for the 


schools for 1842, is.........+++2++-+ 2,976,553 69 


Departments ‘for the Education of Teachers. 


Number of pupils in course of training, 600 





FINANCES. 
The annual report of the late Comptroller, (John 
A. Collier) made to the legislature on the 8th Jan. 
last, shows the following facts. ‘The report brings 


down the financial history of the State only to 30th 


Sept. 1841. 
State Debt. 


| General Fund, .........200. eee - $1,255, 193 43 
Temporary loans, .... ecccccceccese << & 855, 000 00 
Canal debt, stocks,....... 066606600" 16, 306, 374 48 





$19, 416, 567 91 

Conlingent Liabilities. 

| Stock loaned to corporations,......... 
(The sum of $3,515,700.00 has, by 
the failure of the corporations to whom 
the credit of the State was loaned, be- 


$4, 235, 700 00 


|come a charge upon the treasury, and 


has, therefore, ceased to be a contingent 
debt. A million more has been added 
to these liabilities since the Comptroll- 
er’s report was made. ] 


Capitals of the several Funds. 
| General Fund, 33,907 acres of land, val- 
$20, 372 00 
Common school fund, 4,990,614 64 
[The difference between this state. 
ment and the one above in the Supt’s. 
report, is in the $833,333.34, which is 


ee ee ee 


| considered by the Supt. as representing 
|a capital yielding a revenue equal to the 


— surplus of the income of the 

U.S. deposite fund. ] 

Literature fund, 
{This fund is devoted to ‘the support 

of academies. ] 

Bank fund, 
[This fund is devoted to the payment 

of the debts of insolvent banks.) 

U. 8. Deposite fund, $4,014,520 71 


[This fund is pace to the purposes of education 
and the diffusion of knowledge. That portion which 
goes in aid of the common schools, is included in the 
estimate of the capital of the common school fund; 


735, 678 37 


werner eee aee serene eeeeee 


499,057 23 


eee eee eee eee enee 


and in like manner that which goes to the support of 


the academies is included in the estimate of the capital 
of the literature fund. ] 
Revenues of the several Funds. 
General Fund—auction and salt duties, 
ON, Eines césncectbecsnesasadenen 
Annual contribution from canal fund,.. 


420,000 00 
200,000 00 


$620, 000 00 


Common school fund, (see above) ... 261,073 85 


Literature fund,........... reer ee 47,165 40 
Bank fund, ..... snbdrd ees tnenewhbes 26,428 86 
U.S. Deposite fund, icici Loew aired 325, 328 33 


As the report of the Comptroller only exhibits the | 
fiscal condition of the State to 30th Sept. 1841, we | 
1842, as | 


. $1,933,926 
5, 235, 700 
16, 443, 199 


General fund, 


| Temporary loans for canals,......... - 1,613, 267 
| Arrearages due tocontractorson canals, 1, 000,000 (0 | 
$26, 226,092 80 





THE CANALS. 

The following facts are taken from the annual re- 

port of the Commissioners of the Canal Fund made | 

ito the Legislature on the 7th Jan. last. It exhibits | 

the operations of the year ending the 30th Sept. 1841. 
Canal Revenue. 


From tolls,.....+.++++ $1, 988,020 40 
Int. on investments, &c. 137,866 34 
Miscellaneous, ........ 3,073 61 








$2, 128,960 35 
Payments from Canal Revenues. 


Ordinary,....ccccccsces 1, 258, 354 40 
Extraordinary.....+.s++ 64,850 89 
To General Fund,...... 200,000 00 





Leaving nett proceedS,....++seseeeees 


Improvement of the Oneida River,. ae 





| State, 


58 | 
00 | 
22 | 
00 | 


| vised Statutes. 
| lation for some years past has been setting too strongly 





Deficiencies in the revenue of lateral canals. 


OOWEGO,.cccccscccccccvcccvcccsecces $15, 345 08 
Cayuga and Seneca, .........eee-e00s 9,299 84 
Chemung,...... Sybdeeseventen eves 35, 702 40 
Crooked Lake,. .cccccccccccceccccece 14,429 46 
OCHENENZO, oc cccccccccccccccccccccese 122, 003 21 
Wise Rigel ys occ ccccccscccccsccseve 50,681 18 
Genesee Valley,.......cecccesceece 123, 370 26 
Oneide Leheseo000cscetaseeseccecs ve 3,319 82 


2,245 83 








$376, 398 08 
[These deficiencies are chargeable on the revenue of 


the Erie and Champlain Canal fund.]} 


The annual Report of the Canal Commissioners 


made to the legislature on the 25th Jan. shows the 
following facts: 


Contracts for work finished and unfinished. 


For the Erie Canal enlargement, ...... $13, 769, 550 00 
‘¢ «© Genesee Valley canal,........ 4, 198, 186 00 
< «© Black River Canal, 20.0000 1,784, 140 00 
‘¢ Oneida River improvement,... 75,000 00 
“ «© Chemung canal, ..... evcccee . 300, 000 00 





$20, 126,878 00 
15, 124, 257 00 


Of which there was paid to Jan. 1842, 





OME, iisccccssanocecesaanzwns $5, 102,621 00 

Of this amount the work done amounts 
WE -bisS bcd cena eas een eacenaoess be 478, 236 00 
Vet to be dome,.ccceses. ccccccces ° 4, 624, 385 00 


Erie Canal Enlargement. 
Estimated cost of work under contract, 
including that completed, .......... $13,769,550 00 
Estimated cost of work not under con- 


tract, between Albany and Little 
Falls, Kabeee cceunane bseeenee 1,744,469 00 

Whole estimated cost of “enlargement 
by former Commissioners, ........- 23, 402,863 00 
Payments up to Jan. 1842,.......0.06: 10,570,781 00 
eee aapneet eseeene . -$12, 932, 082 00 


SALT. 

From the report of the Superintendent of salt 
springs and Inspector of salt in the county of Onon- 
daga, made to the legislature on 11th Jan. we ex- 
tract the following table. 


Amount of Salt inspected annually from 1826 to 
1841. 


Year. No. of bushels. Increase. 
eee osveesens 827, 508 

eee ee 983,410 155, 902 
ee eee pore - 1, 160, 888 177,478 
FORE pov csnseneee eveececes 1, 291, 280 130, 392 
IRBO occ cccccccccscccccce 1, 435, 446 144, 166 
BBSE co ccvcscdeseseevecves 1, 514, 037 78, 591 
ETT coccccee 3,652,985 138, 948 
1833,...0¢ ieeeeeeeanaeee 1,838, 646 185, 661 
1634... .cccccsescscccssoos 1, 943, 252 104, 606 
ee Pert TTT ee TTT « 2, 209, 867 266, 615 
189G,. ccccccccocesess ° 1,912, 858 

BEST. ocvcccccevtessvcces 2, 161, 287 248, 429 
IBZS ,cccccvecses ceccceooe 2, 575, 032 413,475 
error 2,864,718 289, 686 
I840,. cccccccccccscovcvcce 2, 622, 305 

POG pcb csdedensensseevesé 3, 340, 769 718, 464 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 

The legislature adjourned on the 12th inst. after hav. 
ing been in session 99 days. No legislative body in the 
we believe, has ever devoted itself more assidu- 
ously to its duties than this. Its proceedings have been 








| marked with great order and harmony, and the amount 
| of business it has transacted does 


not fall short of that 
which has been accomplished at much more protracted 
| sessions, ‘The whole number of acts passed is 323, 28 
| Jess than the number passed in 1841. ‘The most impor. 
tant measure of the session is the act to provide for pay- 
ing the debt and preserving the credit of the State. By 
this act a tax of one mill on $1, or $1 on $1000, is im- 
posed upon the taxable property of the State, for the 
purpose of providing the means of meeting the demands 
upon the Treasury, and all operations upon the public 
works in progress of construction are suspended. The 


} amount which will be paid into the Treasury under this 
| act, is estimated at $600,000. 


Another measure of gen- 
eral interest is the new election law, by which the State 
is to be divided into election districts, and the number 
of days reduced from three to one. By this arrange- 
ment the convenience of voters will be greatly promo. 
ted, and the expense of attending elections materially 
diminished. A third act of general] interest, is the law 
exempting from distress for rent and from execution, 
household property and working tools to the value of 
$150, in addition to the articles enumerated in the Re- 
Although we think the current of legis- 


in favor of debtors, to the prejudice of the interests of 
creditors, yet it will be conceded that the principle on 
which this act is founded—that of saving to a family in 
distress a sufficient amount of household furniture for 
its comfort, and to an artisan the implements of his 


$1,523, 205 29 | trade, is the least objectionable form of legislating for 
| the protection of the debtor, 
$605, 755 06 | of less general application, either because they are lo- 


Among the important acts 
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eal or affect portions only of the community, are the 
State Prison bill andthe New-York Schoo] bill. By the 
former, the old contract system, which has for years 
been the subject of universal complaint among the me- 
chanics is to be abandoned after May, 1843, and the la- 
bors of the convicts are to be so directed as not to inter- 
fere with the mechanical] industry of the State. 
suance of the object contemplated by this act, the 
Governor, Secretary of State and Comptroller are au- 
thorized to send a commissioner to the mining district of 
the northern part of the State to ascertain whether an 
establishment may not be advantageously made there 
for the employment of convicts. ‘The New-York School 
bill, while it guards against the introduction of sectari- 
anism into the schools to be established under it, admits 
the principle of popular representation in the boards of 
officers entrusted with the management of them. At 
the same time provision is made for sustaining the 
Schools of the Public School Society. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the new system will give satisfaction, and 


that the interests of education in our great metropolis | 


will not be prejudiced by it. The repeal of the Regis. 
try law for the city of New-York, passed in 1840, is an- 
other measure of local interest, which will, we trust, 
close up forever a fruitful source of excitement and con- 
troversy. During the session, the Governor has three 
times interposed the veto power by withholding his as. 
sent from bills passed by the two houses of the legisla- 
ture. 
ter organization of the criminal courts in the city of 
New-York ; the second provided for the appointment of 


Bank Commissioners by the legislature, instead of the | 


Governor and Senate ; the third related to the public 
printing, and would have reduced the rate of compen. 
sation and displaced the present State printer. 
have not space, nor is it within the design of our notices 
of current events, to go into the arguments in favor of 
these bills or the objections by which they were op- 
pose! Among the concurrent resolutions passed, were 
one introduced by Mr. Davezac, instructing our Sena- 
tors and requesting our Representatives in Congress to 
pass a law to refund to Gen. Jackson the fine of $1000, 
imposed on him by Judge Hall, at New-Orleans ; a 
similar one for a repeal of the act passed at the extra 
session of Congress in 1841, to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands , and a third dissenting 
from the opinion held by the Governor in the Virginia 
controversy, with regard to the crime of stealing slaves 
within the jurisdiction of that State. 
of general interest, which were under consideration, 
failed in one house or the other. Among these was the 
bill to abolish capital punishment, introduced by Mr. 
O'Sullivan, the resolutions introduced by Mr. Loomis, 
(commonly called the People’s resolutions) requiring all 
laws borrowing money, except to a limited amount and 
for special purposes, to be submitted to a popular 
vote, and the bill introduced by Mr Hoffman to provide 
for a more equal assessment of property. Other meas- 
ures of general application also failed between the two 
houses, and as usual many of local importance were 
lost. - 

The legislature adjourned to meet again on the 16th 
of August, for the purpose of dividing the State into 
Congressional districts, the apportionment of represent. 
atives to population by Congress not having yet been 
made. ‘The result of this session elearly shows that if 
our legislatures will go early to work and devote them- 
selves assiluously to the business before them, they 
may always adjourn by the 10th or 15th of April. 
There was a press of business and some hasty legisla. 
tion at the close of the session ; but we believe this is 
always so. The only mode of guarding against it is by 
commencing work in earnest at an earlier period in the 
session than is usual, 

One characteristic of the acts as well as the tone of 
opinion of this legislature, will be a subject of univer- 
sal commendation throughout the State—a determina- 
tion to uphold the credit of the people, and to preserve 
the public honor from the stain of repudiation. Differ- 
ing in their views as to the steps to be taken for the pur- 
pose, and of the necessity of particular measures, there 
was no difference of opinion among the members as to 
the abstract principle of preserving inviolate the faith 
of the State. 





CONGRESS. 


The ordinary dilatoriness of this body in the trans- 
action of business, has not been diminishe! during the 
present session. It has been more than four months 
in session, and it has hardly yet matured a great mea- 
sure of public policy. The apportionment of repre. 
sentatives in Congress on the basis of the enumeration 
of the population of the United States in 1840, has not 
been acted on. A billauthorizing a loan of $10,000,000, 
on the best terms that can be obtained, has passed the 
House of Representatives, and after being amended by 
the Senate, has been returned to the House. We are in 
daily expectation of the news of its final passage. The 
stocks authorized to be issued, are to bear 6 per cent in- 
terest. If these stocks are thrown intothe N. Y. mark- 
et—the only commercial place in the U. States, where 
money is to be obtained—and sold to the highest bidder, 
it can hardly fail to embarrass the financial negotia- 
tions of this State ; unless, indeed, the sale of the pub- 
lie credit, as it were, at auction, should be deemed so 
objectionable as to impair the confidence of capitalists 
in the financial policy of the United States, and induce 
them to turn to other securities, as furnishing a more 
solid basis for investments. 


In pur- | 


The first of these bills repealed the act for a bet- | 


We| 


Several measures | 


| On the 2Ist of March, Mr. Giddings of Ohio, intro- 
duced a series of resolutions in relation to the case of 
the Creole, taking the position, (among others of high 
constitutional right,) that the persons on board said ship 
‘¢ violated no law of the United States, incurred no le- 
gal penalty, and are justly liable to no punishment.” 
A resolution declaring the conduct of Mr. Giddings in 
introducing such resolutions, to be ‘‘ unwarranted and 
unwarantable, and deserving the severe condemnation 
of the people of this country,” was adopted by a vote 





of 125 to 69. Mr. Giddings resigned his seat in Con- 
gress, and his name is before the people of his district | 
for a re-election. 

On the 25th March, the President sent a message to | 
Congress recommending the repeal of the act distribut- | 
ing among the States and Territories, the proceeds of | 
the sales of the public lands, and that they be pledged | 
to the payment of the interest and the redemption of | 
the principal of the public debt, which is now verging | 
towards twenty millions of dollars. The President’s 
recommendation has, however, not been favorably re- 
ceived by either house. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





By the arrival of the Packet Ship Sheridan, — 
Liverpool, on Saturday, the 16th, at New-York, we | 
learn that the British army, in Cabul, amounting to 6000 | 
men has been completely annihilated. Cabul is the | 
eastern portion of Affghanistan, bordering on Hin. | 
dostan. In the Ist No. of our Ist volume, we noticed | 
the defeat of Dost Mahommed in an attempt on Ca.- | 
| bul. The fortunes of the contending parties are now 
reversed. The Atfghans have literally destroyed their | 
adversaries. The British army consisted of the 44th | 
| British Regiment, and five Native Regiments. The | 
| British Envoy to Cabul, Sir Wm. McNaughton, was | 
| assassinated by a son of Dost Mahomed, and his head | 
stuck on a pole and carried through the streets of the | 
the Capital. A reinforcement of 8000 troops was about 
to leave England for India, when the Sheridan sailed. | 
On the 11th March, Sir Rob’t. Peel submitted to Par- | 
| liament, his new Scheme of Finance. He exhibits a | 
deficiency in the revenue of £10,000,000 since 1837— 
| $48,000,000. He proposes to provide for this deficiency | 
by a property tax of 7d. in the pound—or £2 !8s. 4d. 
| per cent. upon the property and income of the country 
| —excepting all incomes under £150, or $700. The ex- 
| tent of this increased imposition may be better under- 
| stood by comparing it with the tax imposed by a recent 
| act of our legislature to sustain the credit of the state. 
Our tax is one mill on the dollar, or 10 cents on $100. 
Mr. Peel’s proposed property and income tax is about 
3 per cent., or $3 on every $100—-thirty times as 
much as ours. The India and Chinese wars can hard. 
ly fail to bring with them the necessity of further taxa. | 
tion, or a resort to the old system of borrowing, which 
was pushed almost to explosion by Mr. Pitt. 

Since this article was written, the Great Western has 
arrived at New-York, bringing the details of the intelli- 
gence above stated. The Great Western brings des- | 
patches from the Governments of France and Great 
Britain, to their Ministers here, and from our Ministers 
in those kingdoms, to our Government. 





| 
| 


| 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


We have received from the Messrs. Harpers, Dr 
Moit’s account of his Visit to Europe, and several vol- 
umes of their Family Library; and from the Messrs. 
Appletons, the 2d volume of their splendid edition of 
the Life of Napoleon, Mrs. Ellis’s Daughters of Eng- 
land, and several other works, which we intend to no- 
tice hereafter, but which we have not yet had time to 
examine. 





If J. L., of Laporte, Indiana, will give us the state 
of the Thermometer on each day, during the winter, 
his article will be a valuable one. We have it in type; 
but the publication is delayed until we hear from him. 
If he has a register of the thermometer, we can add the 
observations to the article, and give it in our May No. 

We have a large number of excellent articles on hand 
from correspondents, but are compelled to postpone 

» them. 
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New-York City—Israe] Post, 88 Bowery. 
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Boston—W. H. 8. Jordan, 121 Washington-street. 
Bangor—J. C. Plummer. 
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Thos. M. Easterly, of Brattleboro’, Vt. 
John H. Allen, of Auburn, N. Y. 
William Stoughton, of Brockport, N. Y. 
D. Judson, of Clinton, N. Y. 











STEAM PRESS OF C. VAN BENTHUYSEN. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The first number of the second volume 
of The Northern Light, will be sent to 
all the subscribers to the first volume. If 
they desire to continue their subscrip- 
tions, they are requested to send the 
amount, [one dollar] through the Post- 
Master, addressed to ‘‘The Northern 
Light, Albany, N. Y.” The publica- 
tion of the second or May number, will 
be delayed until the 25th of the month, 
in order to enable subscribers to renew 
their subscriptions ; and it will be sent to 
those only, from whom the money is re- 
ceived. The third or June number, and 
the subsequent numbers will be issued 
on the 15th of each month as usual. 

Any person who will send $5, will be 
entitled to one extra copy, or six copies 
for the $5, to be addressed to such names 
as may be directed. 

I(G- AceEnts are requested to forward 
as many names and subscriptions as pos- 





sible, previously to the 15th of May. 


TO THE PUBLIC, 





The Northern Light addresses itself to the intelli- 
gence and the sober judgmentof the community. Though 
not wholly void of entertaining matter, itis intended as 
a vehicle of usefulinformation. It will contain no scan- 
dal, no ‘‘ horrid accidents,” no party controversy. It 
depends on the public whether it shall be sustained. If 
its friends deem it worthy of patronage, their co-opera- 


| tion in extending the circulation is respectfully solicited. 


The subscription price is so low, that a large number 
of subscribers is indispensable to save the proprietors 
from loss and justify its continuance. Witha moderate 
extension of the last year’s subscription list, it will be- 
come a permanent addition to the periodical press of 
the country ; and no exertions will be spared, to render 
it worthy of any encouragement which may be extend- 
ed to it. 


TO THE READERS OF THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 





Since the arrangements for the continuation of the 
Northern Light were announced, the undersigned have 
parted with the pecuniary interest they had init. Be- 
ing so much occupied with private business as to be un- 
able to devote to the publication the attention which 
might be expected from them, while their names aré 
connected with the editorial department, they have 
deemed it due to the public as well as themselves, to 
withdraw and give place to others, who have more lei- 
sure to attend to it. Their interest in its success is un- 
abated ; and they earnestly trust it may command the 
general patronage, which they may be permitted to say 
it so well deserves. T. W. OLCOTT, 

E. C. DELAVAN. 
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